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THE CITY IN HISTORY. 


In every system of social philosophy from Aristotle to 
Spencer the relation of city growth to national progress has 

occupied an important place. While the diversity of interpreta- 

tion becomes less marked with the more recent writers, we are 

still far from a consensus of opinion. 

The interest of the philosophers, as of the people of ancient 

Greece and Rome, was centered in the city. Beyond its limits 
life was stunted and incomplete. With the simpler concept of 
life which ushered in the Middle Ages a reaction against the 
conventionality and artificiality of city life makes itself felt. 
The city is looked upon as the center of vice and crime rather 
than as the focus of the elevating and ennobling pleasures. 
“ Return to nature,” which is the cry of the eighteenth century 
as well as of the sixth, expresses the revolt against the excesses 
to which the temptations of city life had led. Not until the 
changes accompanying the industrial revolution had demon- 
strated that economic progress and city growth were connected 
as cause and effect, do we find a marked change of attitude. 
With the evolutionary philosophy of the present century the 
city is again given a position of importance among the factors 
of advancing civilization. 

If we turn from the interpretation of philosophers to the facts 
of historical development, it is evident that concentration of 
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population is a primary requisite to advancing civilization. The 
temptations and dangers which city growth involves are dangers 
incident to progress. That nations have succumbed to such 
temptations is merely an illustration of the fact that every change 
in the conditions of life brings with it a new strain upon national 
character requiring increased self-control and discrimination. 
Throughout the history of civilization we can readily trace 
the close relation between the aggregation of population and the 
development of the arts and sciences. The close association of 
city life first makes possible the division of labor, and with such 
division of labor comes increased productive power. Every 
advance in productive power creates new wants and involves 
new possibilities of enjoyment. In all the earlier civilizations 
menial duties were performed by slaves, which set free the 
energy necessary to supply the wealthy and leisure classes 
with comforts and luxuries. The possibility of leisure, which 
becomes a reality through the division of labor, opens new ave- 
nues of intellectual development. We speak of the country as 
the best place for meditation and reflection, but constantly lose 
sight of the fact that it is ‘the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
men” that sharpens the intellect, develops inventive genius, 
stirs commercial activity, and arouses the spirit of codperation. 
The primary incentive to intellectual advance comes from 
the city. For the mass of the population a constant stimulus is 
necessary to assure even a small amount of intellectual activity, 
for left to himself the individual rapidly sinks to the intellectual! 
stagnation characteristic of isolated rural districts. The constant 
contact of mind with mind, which can only be obtained in the 
city, is necessary to any general intellectual advance. The social 
life of our modern cities clearly shows that in the great majority 
of cases the incentive to intellectual effort comes from without ; 
the desire to imitate some person or group of persons who have 
acquired a commanding position in the social circle to which they 
belong. It is only within recent years that we have come to 
appreciate the full importance of this principle of imitation in 
progressive as well as in regressive evolution. The growth of 
custom is but one of its applications. Bagehot was the first 
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clearly to perceive the far-reaching importance of this factor in 
making possible concerted action and in establishing social order.’ 
But custom presupposes the close association of a considerable 
number of persons, whether it be the primitive family or the 
more highly organized modern community. 

The limitations of a civilization devoid of cities is well illus- 
trated in the history of the early Aryans, of which Ihering? has 
given us a masterly analysis. Their slow advance was due to 
the peculiar economic conditions, which were distinctly unfavor- 
able to city growth. A people of shepherds cannot found cities; 
their occupation is inconsistent with the close aggregation of 
population necessary to city life. The fact that the parent stock 
of the Indo-Europeans did not even reach the agricultural stage 
explains their inability to advance beyond the village as the 
highest form of social organization. Even as late as the time 
of Tacitus the Teutons had not advanced to the city stage. 
Ihering truly says that no progressive people that has once made 
this tremendous stride toward a higher civilization would take 
the step backward to a lower type of organization. The word 
“city” is unknown to the Sanscrit tongue. Its nearest equiva- 
lent—vastu— means ‘abode, domicile, place of habitation.” 
Furthermore, each of the Indo-Germanic tongues has a different 
term for “city,” which goes to show that the phenomenon of 
urban growth was subsequent to the splitting of the parent stock 
into separate nations. 

We are apt to underrate the importance of the transition 
from the village to the city economy. It constitutes the last, 
the most important, and, to the minds of many, the final step in 
the progress of civilization. In all the nations of western 
Europe the city represents the highest type of social organiza- 
tion. The nature of the forces determining this transition from 
the village to the city economy has been the subject of endless 
dispute among historians. According to one school, led by 
Fustel de Coulanges,3 the closer association necessary to the 

* Physics and Politics, chap. v. 

*THERING, Evolution of the Aryan. 

3FUSTEL DE COULANGES, Zhe Ancient City, English edition, p. 167. 
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development of city life was made possible through the adoption 
of acommon religion. Community of religious worship consti- 
tuted the basic civic bond. ‘‘ The tribes that united to form a 
city never failed to light a sacred fire and to adopt a common 
religion.””’ Another and more recent interpretation is that 
advanced by Ihering.*. According to this view the city was 
originally the fortified place which served as a refuge for the sur- 
rounding agricultural population in periods of danger. 

From our present knowledge of the conditions of life in 
primitive communities, it is evident that the latter explanation 
strikes closer to the root of the problem. Community of reli- 
gious worship was the result of certain definite economic and 
social needs; a necessity incident to the closer codperation 
which city life demands. While common religious ties accom- 
panied the founding of the city, it is not the cause to which the 
aggregation of population is to be ascribed. 

The early history of the Semites furnishes abundant testi- 
mony —most of which is cited by Ihering—that the fortified 
center always accompanied increasing density of population, 
and that in a great many instances it was within the walls of the 
fortified inclosure that the city first developed. Just as the towns 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries grouped themselves under the 
protection of some fortified castle, so the cities of the early 
Semites were nothing more than walled inclosures to which men, 
women, and children fled, and in which household goods were 
stored and cattle collected at the signal of an approaching foe. 
From a mere place of refuge this walled inclosure gradually 
became a place of residence; at first for a few artisans, then 
for those whose estates were nearest the fortifications. 

It required many centuries to make fully apparent the radi- 
cal changes which this new form of association was destined to 
work in the conditions of national life and thought. The funda- 
mental political ideas upon which modern governmental organi- 
zation rests, the characteristic features of our economic activity, 
the higher standards of social intercourse which distinguish 
modern from primitive society—all rest upon conditions for 


* Evolution of the Aryan (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1898). 
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the development of which the growth of the city was a pre- 
requisite. 

The idea of territorial attachment, which is at the root of 
our modern idea of patriotism, was greatly strengthened by the 
influence of city life. It is true that the origin of the idea is to 
be found in the changes incident to the transition from the 
pastoral to the agricultural stage. We are prone to forget, how- 
ever, that one of the most important factors in the development 
of agriculture was proximity to the city. Until the new market 
possibilities are developed the amount of labor expended upon 
the soil is comparatively small, and the attachment to any par- 
ticular locality is correspondingly weak.* Strong territorial ties 
are largely dependent upon “‘the memory of long and hard strug- 
gles, upon the consciousness of effort expended in the past and 
willingness to make further sacrifice in the future.” No such 
feeling seems to have moved the early agriculturists. With the 
city, however, an entirely new basis for the development of 
economic and social relations was offered. In the purely agri- 
cultural stage each household was sufficient unto itself; every- 
thing necessary to the daily routine of life was manufactured in 
the home. Division of labor between different groups of occu- 
pations was unknown. With the certainty of a ready market 
comes the possibility of specialization in trade and industry ; 
relatively complex relations of service and counter-service are 
soon developed, which strengthen the territorial tie. The city 
soon comes to mean the territorial unit within which the 
activity of the artisan has its limits, as well as the center 
of social amusement for the well-to-do landed proprietor. 
Thus the new economic relations, combined with the social 
pleasures which never fail to arise when population becomes 
dense, give a new meaning to the idea of residence. Citizenship, 
with the feeling of loyalty and attachment to the territory itself, 
becomes a reality. It is important to note that the feeling of 
attachment is no longer limited to the property owned by the 
individual, as is the case in the agricultural stage. The whole 
territory of the city, as the center of new economic opportunities 


*See IHERING, Evolution of the Aryan. 
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and the theater of social pleasures, becomes the “ home” of the 
individual. He is no longer the inhabitant of a small piece of 
ground, but the resident of the city —in short, a “citizen.” 
Another important result of this development of economic 
and social relations is the influence upon social manners and cus- 
toms. Language has here recorded the accumulated experience 
of the race with great accuracy. The Latin homo rusticus and homo 
urbanus, which indicate the contrast betweent he city- and country- 
bred, were also used to describe the difference between the boor- 
ish, the unrefined, the vulgar and the cultured, the polished, the 
courteous. The influence of city life upon the individual took 
some time to make itself felt in the cities of the earliest historic 
time. The principle of social imitation already referred to 
shows itself with peculiar force in the growth of the customs, 
forms, and ceremonials which constitute the outward signs of the 
refining of social relations. The great landowners, who were as 
a rule the heads of the oldest families of the town — those who 
were regarded as the founders of the city—were the first to 
develop the more refined forms of social intercourse. They 
were at the same time the political leaders, a fact which gave to 
all their actions additional prestige and authority. To appreciate 
the influence of such leaders we need but glance at the condi- 
tions of social life in modern society. Each class— in fact, every 
social set within each class—has its leaders, those who set the 
standards of social intercourse. The constant search for “the 
thing to do,” the uncertainty as to whether a particular form is 
correct until sanctioned by a social leader, is one of the most 
interesting illustrations of the law of social imitation. The 
attempt of each class to imitate the forms of social intercourse 
of that just above it often appears to be one of the great weak- 
nesses of human nature. Viewed from the sociological stand- 
point, however, it is one of the great forces making for progress. 
Its influence as a unifying force extends far beyond the limits of 
the city. Social classes in different cities are constantly taking 
from one another new standards of conduct and intercourse. 
This is particularly true of the relation of the capital city to 
provincial towns. Thus in ancient times the customs of the 
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Athenian citizens were copied throughout Greece ; the patricians 
of Rome were the models to the ruling classes in other cities of 
Italy ; just as today the man of leisure of Lyons apes the man- 
ners of the doulevardier of Paris. The more polished manners 
of the wealthy and leisure classes gradually filter down from 
stratum to stratum. With each class the form of intercourse is 
modified, until some traces of it are to be found even in the 
lower classes. Babylon, Athens, Rome, Constantinople, each 
in turn served as model for the provincial towns, in much 
the same way as Paris, Berlin, and London serve at the present 
time. 

With these primary results of city growth in mind we can 
readily appreciate the significance of city life in the history of 
civilization. It creates new economic activities, new political 
ideas and ideals, new forms of social intercourse, new possibili- 
ties of interchange of ideas. Discussion, the contact of mind 
with mind through which the general level of intelligence is 
raised, becomes one of the prominent factors in the political life, 
first of a class, then of the whole people. A constant and ready 
audience is furnished to the orator, the poet, and the philosopher. 
Although it required centuries to develop all these possibilities, 
they were in process of formation from the time the inclosing 
walls of the first cities were built. 


THE CITIES OF GREECE. 


The records of Greek civilization begin and end with its 
cities; no other nation has so completely concentrated its life 
and thought upon the perfecting of city life. To the Greek 
mind the history of the race begins with the founding of the 
city. The facts of historical development are made to harmonize 
with this view by means of a kind of social-compact theory 
according to which primitive tribes were brought together by 
some supernatural power, and as the result of their union the city 
was formed. Though this explanation of the origin of the city 
may lack foundation in fact, it is interesting as an indication of 
the dominant position occupied by the city in the thought of the 
time. This early form of the social-compact theory was used at 
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a later period to explain the origin of Rome and of the other 
cities of Italy. 

The rise of Athens furnishes one of the best instances of 
the influence of environmental conditions upon urban growth. 
The city is situated in the center of a plain surrounded by 
mountains on ali sides except to the south, where it approaches 
the sea. This protected position offered a resting place for 
the more advanced clans and tribes, especially those who were 
prepared for the settled pursuits of agriculture. The introduc- 
tion of the olive, which requires great care and attention, served 
to strengthen the attachment to the soil and thus assure a rela- 
tively stable population. 

In the immediate vicinity of Athens, furthermore, the great- 
est variety of soil and climate was to be found.'’ Within a com- 
paratively short radius of the Acropolis the grape, the olive, and 
the staple agricultural products were raised with comparatively 
little difficulty. Mineral resources of considerable importance 
were within easy reach, clay pottery offered employment to a 
large number, while close proximity to the sea opened the sea- 
faring careers to the population. Another important element in 
the situation of Athens was the abundance of water due to the 
proximity of the mountain ranges. The early deification of these 
springs and the important position ascribed to the water nymphs, 
such as Agrauleon, Nysa, and Krene, are indications of an early 
appreciation of the necessity of husbanding these resources with 
the greatest care. The fact that the early settlement of the 
native tribes was not made immediately on the seacoast is not 
surprising when we bear in mind the constant exposure to 
inroads of marauding pirates which such situation involves. In 
ancient times the seacoast was the haunt of robber bands rather 
than a place for permanent settlement. 

With the combination of physical and economic conditions 
described above, the rapid growth of Athens is readily explained. 
In fact, the country districts of Greece never developed a dis- 
tinctive life of their own. Citizenship itself meant membership 
in the body corporate of some one of the “city-states.” Not 


Cf. CurTIUS, Stadtgeschichte von Athen, Berlin, 1891. 
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only was everything planned to meet the demands of the city, 
but the soil itself was owned by persons living within the city 
walls. Agriculture was carried on by slaves, and the produce 
sent to the city. To be compelled to live in the country was a 
mark of social degradation. Citizenship of Athens was the goal 
of civic ambition. 

We have some difficulty at the present time in picturing to 
ourselves the conditions resulting from the complete absorption 
by the city of all the political and social interests of the com- 
munity. At a time when political, social, and religious institu- 
tions were still undifferentiated, when the city concentrated 
within itself the ties which today are scattered over an ever- 
increasing area and among an indefirite number of institutions, 
it is not surprising that an intensity of city life was developed 
which has not been again attained. For this reason the social 
and civic life of the cities of Greece is of far greater interest to us 
than the form of governmental organization and administration. 

The identity of state and municipality makes comparisons 
with modern conditions misleading rather than helpful. Athens 
seems to have lacked the nice coérdination of authority which 
characterizes our modern system." During the early history of 
the city-states kinship seems to have been the guiding principle 
in administrative organization, which accounts for the growth of 
an aristocracy of birth monopolizing public office. Coincident 
with the increase of the privileged class we find the first clear 
differentiation of governmental functions. The king was first 
induced to delegate certain of his powers to his immediate 
advisers, which marked the first step in the transition from the 
early “king-priest” form of government, in which all power, 
civil and ecclesiastical, was vested in one person, to the aristo- 
cratic and oligarchic system. Those whom the king called in as 
advisers soon came to regard their office as a proprietary right. 
A narrow aristocracy of magistrates was thus formed, which in 
Athens absorbed all political power and gradually degenerated 
into an oligarchy of the worst type. Most of the other cities of 
Greece went through the same stages of development. 


* BOECKH, Staatshaushalt der Athener. 
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The transition to democracy in Athens was preceded by 
important economic changes which completely altered the class 
relations within the community. The primary cause of these 
changes was the increasing industrial importance and consequent 
social power of the artisan class. This class arose in response 


I to the higher and more refined wants of the governing and 
i wealthy classes. Selected at first from among the dependents, 
: because of special aptitudes as handicraftsmen, they gradually 
; acquired social privileges which became more important as their 


clientage became wider. The imitation of the fashion set by 
the social leaders of Athens aroused a constantly increasing 
demand for the better class of products. Economic independ- 
ence brought with it gradual social emancipation. It required 
long years of struggle before this condition of fact was recog- 
} nized in law. The inherent contradiction between legal and 
social relations was a fruitful source of discontent and a con- 
stant menace to the peace and safety of the community. The 
drastic legislation of Solon sought to reéstablish harmony between 
law and fact. The first step was to give those who had acquired 
economic independence the right to participate in the political 
: life of the community. To make civic emancipation complete 
all outstanding debts on land and person were abolished. The 
entry of a relatively large class of former serfs and slaves into 
the political life of the community led to the formation of the 
first popular assembly. From this time until the Athenian 
democracy reached the height of its development we have a 
series of assemblies comprising an ever-increasing percentage of 
the population. The best authorities seem to agree, however, 
i that at no time did the citizen body exceed one-tenth of the 
total population of 200,000. To this general assembly of citi- 
_ |W zens all important questions were submitted. A standing com- 
mittee or council of five hundred, elected from the larger body, 
was intrusted with the general administration of public affairs. 
That Athens was able to make this rapid extension of rights 
without bringing about political anarchy represents her most 
important contribution to the development of political insti- 
tutions. 
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The ideals which dominated the period are so different from 
our own as to make the contrast suggestive and profitable. In 
Athens, as in most of the cities of the ancient world, the indi- 
vidual was completely subordinated to the community. His 
welfare had no existence independent of the welfare of the city 
as a whole. The Greeks could not conceive of an opposition of 
interest between the individual and the group, or, if such opposi- 
tion did arise, there was no question as to which should prevail. 
Ideas of imprescriptible, inalienable rights were foreign to Greek 
thought until the time of the Stoics. Adjustment of individual 
activity to the harmony of communal life seems to have been the 
guiding principle of social conduct. The contrast between the 
splendor and attractiveness of social life and the relative crudity 
of family life is difficult for us to grasp at the present time. 
This is largely due to the fact that in modern communities the 
welfare of the family rather than that of the community com- 
mands the best energies of the individual. With us the common, 
inexclusive pleasures of communal life play a very small part com- 
pared with the intense pleasures of home life. In the cities of 
Greece, however, these public pleasures strengthened the feeling 
of local attachment which found expression in an inexhaustible 
local patriotism. 


ROME AND THE CITIES OF ITALY. 


The fact that the conditions of soil, climate, and immediate 
physical environment were less favorable to Rome than to 
Athens was far outweighed by the commanding position of the 
former in the Italian peninsula and its more favorable geo- 
graphical relation to the other countries of the Mediterranean 
basin. Although the plain of Latium —of which Rome occupied 
the strategic position—did not offer the variety of soil and 
climate of the central plain of Attica, it was sufficiently fertile 
to attract and furnish support for a large population. With the 
Sabine mountains to the east, the Volscian to the south, the hill 
lands of Etruria to the north, and the sea to the west, its position 
combined to a remarkable degree security with accessibility te 
other portions of Italy, Europe, and Africa. The desire to protect 
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themselves from the attacks of pirates, which led the early 
settlers of Athens to remain ata distance of some five miles 
from the sea, was equally powerful in the case of Rome. Ata 
distance of some fourteen miles from the mouth of the Tiber 
the series of surrounding hills furnished a readily defensible 
position most favorable to permanent settlement. 

The founding of the city has been lost in a mass of legend 
and tradition. It is quite certain, however, that a number of 
separate tribal settlements existed on the several hills long 
before the formation of a unified city. The division of the city 
into wards, known as fridus rustica, long after such unity had 
been attained, is conclusive evidence of the nature of the con- 
stituent factors in the formation of the city. The explanation 
now generally accepted is that the necessities of common 
defense forced the tribes into closer relationship, which ulti- 
mately developed into political unity. The first organization of 
the populus romanus is in the three tribes—the Ramnes, the 
Tities, and the Luceres—which were probably the original tribal 
settlements. 

The cities of ancient Italy, while lacking the charm of high 
artistic development which characterized some of the cities of 
Greece, mark a distinct advance when viewed from a political 
standpoint. The Greek concept of restricted city territory was 
ill-adapted to the larger view of political relations developed by 
the Romans. Furthermore, the growth of a world-empire made it 
necessary to give a broader interpretation of citizenship. Roman 
citizenship was conferred upon the leading citizens of conquered 
districts, even when situated at great distance from the city. 
This intangible political relation marked a long step toward the 
idea of nationality. Of all the cities of the Italian peninsula of 
this period Rome is the only one which commands our attention 
because of its enormous influence upon western civilization, the 
magnitude of the municipal problems with which it had to deal, 
and the striking analogies with modern urban growth. In her 
history one can detect the presence of most of the forces which 
explain the increase of urban population in recent times. In 
advancing beyond the “city-state” and developing the idea of 
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world-empire she created the conditions requisite for the growth 
of large centers of population. The extension of political influ- 
ence to distant countries led to the development of an elaborate 
administrative system having its center in Rome. The conquered xs 
countries, instead of being reduced to a condition of complete 
subjection, were permitted a large measure of local self-govern- 

ment. Political centralization brought with it well-developed 

means of communication between province and capital, anda . 


system of police protection to life and property. Thus freedom 
of migration was for the first time made possible and resulted 
in the influx of the country population into the cities. The 
economic opportunities offered by a city of the size of Rome, 
combined with the fascination of the spectacular display of court 
life, proved irresistible to the most energetic and capable of the 
inhabitants of the rural districts. The constant tension of interest 
and excitement which the city offered made poverty seem more 
desirable than comparative ease in the rural districts. The 
metropolis was open to every new idea and eagerly welcomed 
every invention and discovery. Men of science, philosophers, 
and poets, all sought the audience of Rome. 

With all these influences at work it is not surprising that the 
population soon approached the million mark. Owing to the 
absence of a census the exact number is not known, the estimates 
varying from one and a half to two millions. The best authorities 
place it at about 800,000." There is abundant evidence that when 
this point was reached all the phenomena of overcrowding made 
their appearance. While the walls of the city embraced a com- 
paratively large territory and were being continually moved far- 
ther from the original limits, the lack of means of transportation 
led to the concentration of population in the central districts. 
Everyone wished to be near the center of social life and amuse- 
ment. The clientes had to be at the door of the patron early in 
the day and were unwilling to take the risk of a long journey $4 
from the peripheral or suburban districts. A degree of over- 

crowding resulted with which no modern city offers a parallel. 


*Cf. BELocH, Bevilkerung der griechisch-rimischen Welt (Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot, 1886). 
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Hundreds and thousands were crowded into cellar dwellings. 
The narrow streets, characteristic of all the ancient Italian cities, 
added to the difficulties of the situation. In Rome we can clearly 
see the relation of the standard of life of a people to the question 
of overcrowding. It is true that most of our modern cities con- 
tain districts far more densely populated than any quarter of 
Rome, but, owing to the low standard of life of the poorer 
classes and the lack of effective sanitary supervision, the result- 
ing conditions in Rome were far worse. Fortunately, the habits 
of the people led them to spend the greater portion of their time 
in the streets, which counteracted, in part at least, the unwhole- 
some effects of the conditions of habitation. This love of street 
life, which contrasts so strongly with the conditions in the 
American cities of today, led to the congestion of the thorough- 
fares to such a degree that Czsar found it necessary to issue a 
decree prohibiting the passage of wagons through the central 
districts during thé ten hours after sunrise. The strict enforce- 
ment of this regulation was made imperative by the great num- 
ber of traders’ booths that were erected along the sidewalks. 
Not until the time of Augustus was any systematic attempt made 
to regulate the building of dwelling houses. Their height was 
then limited to seven stories, and some elementary sanitary 
requirements prescribed. 

It is curious, and at first sight rather surprising, that the 
municipality of Rome—and the same is true of all the ancient 
cities—-while neglecting the regulation of private sanitation, 
gave considerable attention to everything connected with public 
convenience and comfort. Great public baths, a magnificent 
water supply and splendid public places were provided with a 
munificence which has not since been equaled. By such means 
the emperors gained the support of the masses. To make way 
for such public improvements whole sections of the city were 
torn down, thus increasing the congestion in adjacent districts. 

In short, the municipal activity of Rome was directed mainly 
toward the development of the social amusements of the city. 
The regulation of individual health and welfare was largely lost 
sight of. In modern times the tendency seems to be in exactly 
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the opposite direction. The great—and probably the only — 
lesson which Rome has to teach modern municipalities, gud 
municipalities, is the importance of the réle of the public author- 
ity in providing healthful recreation for the citizens. Our strong 
individualistic instincts have led us to develop only those sides 
of municipal activity that contribute directly to individual wel- 
fare; we are still far from accepting the idea of the social réle 
of the municipality. It is clear to every student of our industrial 
and social conditions that we must sooner or later give due 
weight to this more positive view of governmental power. In 
the readjustment which is gradually being effected the experi- 
ence of the ancient cities will be of considerable value. 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES." 


With the breaking up of the Roman empire, Europe enters 
upon a period of disintegration which finds expression in the 
most extreme forms of political decentralization. The feudal 
system, while containing the germs of city growth, did not per- 
mit of the free movement of population necessary to the growth 
of large centers. Settlement was dependent upon the will of the 
feudal lord. The earliest towns grouped themselves around the 
feudal castles, mainly to enjoy the protection afforded by the 
fortifications, while others owe their origin to special market 
privileges granted by the feudal lords. To one or the other of 
these two causes, or to both combined, the growth of the media- 
val towns may be traced. None of the early towns could boast 
of more than a few thousand inhabitants — hardly larger than a 
modern village; in fact the largest English borough of the 
thirteenth century contained but five thousand inhabitants.” At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century London itself had a popu- 
lation of but forty thousand. The three primary requisites for 
city growth were lacking: 

1. A large territory from which te draw population. 

*See ASHLEY, End of the Middle Ages; Mrs. J. R. GREEN, Zown Life in 


the Fifteenth Century; JasTrRow, Die Entstehung der deutschen Stadtgemeinde, 
Diisseldorf, 1889. 


?Mrs. J. R. GREEN, of. cit. 
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2. An advanced state of commercial and industrial develop- ie 
ment offering opportunity for remunerative employment to large . 
numbers. 

3. Astrongly centralized government guaranteeing freedom 
of migration from district to district, thus permitting the city to 
exercise its full powers of attraction upon the country popula- 
tion. 

The absence of these conditions brings the social life, the 

economic activity, and the position of the mediaval city in the 
loosely coérdinated political system of the time into striking 
contrast with modern municipal institutions. 
We have become so accustomed to regard the city as an 
administrative subdivision of the state, enjoying certain sub- 
ordinate powers of government, that we have great difficulty in 
picturing to ourselves the town life of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries. The greatest differences relate to the 
activity rather than to the form of city government. The medi- 
eval town was primarily an economic unit, the modern city is 
mainly a political and administrative division. A study of the 
town life of the Middle Ages leaves the impression that we have 
to do with great commercial corporations, exploiting special 
economic privileges. The monopoly of market rights, the power 
of regulating trades and industries, the complete control over 
every economic activity, all rights wrested from the temporal 
or ecclesiastical feudal lord, are the most important factors in 
the development of town institutions. Those who participated 
in the struggle for these privileges share equally in their enjoy- 
ment. When we stop to consider that all our modern ideas of 
political and civil rights, patriotism, and national allegiance were 
as yet undeveloped, it is not at all surprising that the early 
burghers looked upon the town as a complex of economic privi- 
leges, and that the town life of the period should receive its 
character from this principle. The exploitation of the tangible 
property and of the intangible rights of the town is the key to 
the institutions of the period. 

The main problems with which the medieval towns had to 
deal were connected with the exploitation of these property 
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rights. Not until late in their history was any attempt made to 
develop the distinctive municipal services with which we associ- 
ate the modern city. No public water supply, no public drainage 
or lighting system, no sanitary regulations; in a word, nothing 
to remind us of the purely public or governmental side of the 
city’s activity. On the other hand, innumerable regulations con- 
cerning trade and industry, prescribing with great minuteness 
every detail in the industrial activity of the individual, seem to 
have occupied the attention of the local authorities. Those 
who were fortunate enough to be parties to the original 
privileges were naturally anxious to assure exclusive enjoyment 
to themselves and to their posterity. Active participation in 
the benefits of these privileges was the mark of citizenship; 
strangers were admitted as a matter of grace. The idea of 
political rights was the product of a much later period. The 
city authorities not merely regulated, but were the leading spirits 
in the trade and commerce of the town. In many cases the city 
had the first option on all goods offered for sale. A curious 
trait of the policy of the mediaeval towns was the strong desire to 
protect the consumer as against the exactions of the producer. 
The price, time, and place of sale were fixed for every class of 
goods. The few foreign merchants who were permitted entry 
into the city markets were carefully watched, the supervision of 
the public authority often extending to the assignment of their 
dwelling place. 

The contrast between medieval and modern citizenship is 
readily explained when we keep in mind that the former carried 
with it certain specific economic advantages, quite as definite as 
membership in the modern business corporation. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that citizenship became a marketable, inherit- 
able property right. In some cases it could be acquired by 
ownership of land within the limits of the town or by serving an 
apprenticeship in one of the trades under guild regulation. But 
in every case the extension of citizenship was under the control of 
the town authorities. The usual methods of acquiring full mem- 
bership in the community were, first, through inheritance; second, 
through gift from the municipality; third, through purchase. 
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The desire of the citizen body to retain the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of the town privileges explains the form of government of 
the medizval towns. It is but natural that those who had par- 
ticipated in the early struggles with the feudal lords should 
participate in the advantages accruing from the results of the 
conflict. In the early history of many of the towns the market 
rights furnished the economic basis for city growth. Equal 
participation in these advantages and political equality went 
hand in hand. The democratic movement of the Middle Ages 
was checked as soon as the original settlers or their descend- 
ants had established the rule of exclusive enjoyment. After 
the twelfth century distinct traces of a nascent oligarchy are to 
be seen, which became well marked at the beginning of the 
fourteenth. ‘The English borough in its first condition, and 
probably during a considerable part of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, realized the ideal of a true democratic commu- 
nity.”* The forces that undermined the early democracy were 
twofold — first, the denial of equal economic opportunity to new- 
comers, which led to their political subordination; second, the 
social ascendency of the more prosperous trades, which gave to 
certain classes the leadership in political affairs. 

The first of these requires but little explanation, as the 
monopoly of economic and political privileges which the found- 
ers of the towns had secured for themselves was inherently 
inconsistent with the principles of democracy. 

The second is closely connected with the growth of the 
guilds which were, at first, conglomerate associations of employ- 
ers and employés—the organization of producers as against 
consumers. Within each guild, rank was determined by indi- 
vidual skill and efficiency; inherited privileges were unknown. 
Democracy within the guild continued to exist long after 
democracy in town government had disappeared. The inti- 
mate relation between the guilds and the town government, 
which developed very gradually, was due to the fact that the 
main function of the public authority was to guard the eco- 
nomic privileges of the town and to further its industrial 


*Mrs. J. R. GREEN, Zown Life in the Fifteenth Century. 
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prosperity. Constant consultation with, and in fact the active 
codéperation of the trade organizations was necessary to the 
efficient performance of this function. It is but natural that 
they should be called upon for advice in the solution of 
purely commercial questions, in much the same way as muni- 
cipal authorities call upon chambers of commerce at the 
present time. In the medieval city, moreover, municipal 
functions were almost exclusively concerned with questions of 
trade, commerce, and industry. With organizations so well 
equipped to deal with commercial questions as were the guilds, 
it was only a question of time when their advisory power would 
develop into real authority over this branch of municipal 
activity. The absorption of the most important public functions 
by the trade organizations gave them a strength of political 
power which resulted in the subservience of all other public 
authorities to their will. This shifting of public power com- 
pletely changed the character of the city government. 

The consciousness of acquired power reacted upon the 
guilds, transforming them into aristocratic associations of the 
most pronounced type. The temptation to use this power to 
secure a monopolistic control over the trade and industry of the 
city was irresistible. Membership in one of the guilds was 
made a necessary prerequisite to the exercise of a trade. Thus 
a twofold incentive to withhold membership from newcomers 
was created: first, to prevent the overcrowding of trades; and, 
secondly, to maintain the high value of guild membership. 
Thus the same economic forces which in the early history of the 
medieval towns were instrumental in creating a democratic 
society became destructive of this form as soon as the desire 
to retain exclusive possession of market and trade privileges 
began to show itself. 

It was not long before the guild aristocracy degenerated into 
an oligarchy, due in part to exceptional power enjoyed by the 
leaders of the guilds, but mainly to the decreasing interest in 
town affairs incident to the expansion of commercial relations. 
As is the case with all associations of this character, the affairs 
of the guilds were carried on by a comparatively small number 
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of officials who naturally enjoyed the political power connected 
with their position. Thus a small fraction of the total guild 
i membership became the real rulers of the town. 

. | That this assumption of power aroused no great opposition 
: is due to the fact that at the time when it took place the economic 
| and political interests of the citizen were beginning to extend 


beyond the limits of the town. At the close of the fourteenth 
century the English towns had reached the height of independent 
development. ‘ With the ages of restless growth lying behind 
them, and with their societies as yet untouched by the influence 
t of the Renaissance or the Reformation or the new commercia! 
system, the boroughs had reached their prosperous maturity.” 
During the succeeding century England passed through her first 
. industrial revolution. From a cloth-importing she became a 
cloth-exporting country. The establishment of commercial rela- 
a tions with foreign countries carried the interest of the citizen 
i beyond the territorial limits of municipal control. The spirit of 
independence and assertive individualism thus created reacted 
unfavorably upon local institutions, while local ties, being largely 
: economic, were weakened with the disappearance of economic 
dependence upon the community. As soon as the citizen began 
to appreciate the possibilities of individual activity independent 
of the coéperation and sanction of the public authority, the 
vigor and intensity of town life began to decline. 

With the fifteenth century we enter upon a period of political 
development which was destined to destroy the importance of 
the town as a political unit, reducing it to the condition of a 
subordinate administrative subdivision of the state. The growth 
of national life proved fatal to town independence in England, as 
wellas on the continent. In England, however, the period of 
local autonomy was considerably lengthened by the failure of the 
feudal lords to extend their political power at the expense of the 
crown. Before reaching national unity the countries of conti- 
nental Europe passed through a period of territorial integration, 
in which the small but independent sovereignties were ina state 

of constant conflict with the towns. : 


*Mrs. J. R. GREEN, Zown Life in the Fifteenth Century. 
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In France, on the other hand, the necessities of war devel- 
oped a strong central government as early as the twelfth century, 
cutting short the period of municipal independence. In England 
the centralizing policy of Henry VIII. and Wolsey demanded the 
subordination of the towns to the purposes of the king. The 
crown saw clearly that independence of local policy develops 
political ties and political ideas inherently antagonistic to a 
strongly centralized system. The necessity of obtaining control 
over the towns was made imperative by the desire of the king to 
maintain his supremacy in parliament through the manipulation 
of the borough representation. In order to assure himself of the 
support of this important element of parliamentary representa- 
tion, a system of returning members was devised, to which the 
peculiar development of borough government lent ready aid. As 
the concentration of municipal authority in the hands of a few 
guild representatives became more pronounced, it became the 
custom, in adjusting inter-municipal relations, to identify these 
individuals with the municipality. The corporate concept, which 
was just making its appearance in the English law — having been 
first applied to ecclesiastical and eleemosynary institutions — fur- 
nished a ready means of effecting the purpose of the crown. 
The essence of the corporate idea is the legal personification of 
a collection of individuals. If, by any means, the crown could 
make its own nominees the corporate body, there would be no 
difficulty in controlling the parliamentary representation of the 
borough. This was done by issuing writs of guo warranto and sub- 
stituting for the charters forfeited under this proceeding a form 
of organization in which those constituting the corporate body 
(7. e., the returning parliamentary organ) were specifically named. 

Such proceedings would have aroused a storm of oppo- 
sition, even revolution, at an earlier period, when the citizen 
body was in closer tou: with municipal powers and preroga- 
tives. As we have already had occasion to point out, the grow- 
ing industrial independence had greatly weakened local ties. 
With the exception of the larger cities, such as London, little 
opposition was encountered. The people were too much absorbed 
in exploiting the new commercial and industrial opportunities to 
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pay much attention to changes in the mechanism of local govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the increasing importance of national affairs 
was absorbing the political energies of the people. Thus a 
change, which at first glance would seem to violate the funda- 
mental political principles of a liberty-loving people was effected 
without violence, and almost without opposition. 

In granting the new charters the crown appointed the mem- 
bers of the corporation, giving to these appointees power to fill 
all vacancies. Thus the community as a body of citizens and 
the borough as a corporation became distinct entities. Under 
such conditions it is not surprising that the civic life of the 
boroughs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries possesses 
little of interest to the student of local institutions. Town life does 
not again offer a fruitful field of investigation until the appear- 
ance of the new urban centers, which owe their rise to the indus- 
trial changes of the end of the eighteenth century. 


THE MODERN CITY. 


With the breaking up of the medizval system of independent 
town units we enter upon a period of political development in 
which the city is given a position fundamentally different from 
that which it occupied during previous periods. The change 
was one that affected not merely the relation between city and 
state, but also profoundly influenced the attitude of the popu- 
lation toward the city and its government. With the Reforma- 
tion period the transformation of political ideas and ideals 
becomes distinctly apparent ; a movement which was hastened 
by the radical changes in territorial relations throughout Europe. 

In the cities of the ancient and medieval world the individual 
in all his personal and property interests was subordinated to the 
community. The communitates occupied first place in the politi- 
cal thinking of the time ; political ideals were grouped about the 
city. Individual welfare was, in fact, so closely bound up with 
the city’s activity that this interpretation of the relation of the 
individual to the community was not only logical but necessary. 
Every relation of trade, industry, or commerce was dependent 
upon the public authority. In fact, in the medieval towns, as 
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we have had occasion to see, membership in the political com- 
munity was a necessary prerequisite to the exercise of any trade 
or calling. 

The new and distinctly modern spirit first asserts itself in an 
intense individualism which completely changed the concept of 
government. The idea of the individual as an end, rather than 
as a means, begins to dominate the political thinking of the 
time. England of the seventeenth century gives clear evidence 
of the influence of the new political principles. The rdéle of 
government, which in the medieval cities had been construed to 
include the regulation of every field of individual activity, 
receives a new and distinctly negative interpretation. Ideas of 
inherent and imprescriptible individual right obtain general 
acceptance, while government is regarded as the guarantor and 
protector of these rights rather than as a positive factor in 
industrial activity. The settlement of America gives to these 
ideas a new and wider environment in which to develop. There 
they receive definite formulation in law. The bills of rights 
and the prohibitions upon government of the early compacts are 
dominated by a spirit of individualism which has been fostered 
by the industrial evolution of the present century. In a country 
of unexploited resources the opportunities for individual initia- 
tive and enterprise are so great that a feeling of independence 
toward government inevitably arises. 

Due, in large part, to the combination of these forces, the 
negative view of government, which limits the public authority 
to the protection of individual rights, received its fullest develop- 
ment in the United States. It has met with no such counter- 
acting political forces as has been the case in England. Not 
only the conditions of economic growth, but also the character 
of our political life, has fostered these individualistic tendencies. 
The political issues which the present generation has had to face 
have made prominent individual rather than national interests. 
The manufacturer desires a tariff to increase his profits; the 
workingman, to raise his wages; the debtor advocates a silver 
standard; the creditor, a gold standard. In none of these questions 
have the interests of the nation, as such, been made prominent. 
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It is taken for granted that public and individual interests are 
essentially identical. 

That this attitude toward government has strongly influenced 
the civic life of our cities is evident to every observer of Ameri- 
can political conditions. To one section of the community the 
city government is a necessary evil designed to avoid the greater 
evil which would result from the clash of individual interests. To 
another it is akin to a great business corporation, justifying the 
use of the ordinary standards of commercial morality in obtaining 
favors and privileges. No civic or social duty is violated if fran- 
chises are obtained by questionable methods ; transactions of this 
character being judged by the prevailing standards of business life. 
If the municipal authorities are unable to safeguard the city’s 
interests, they deserve to be outclassed in the commercial struggle 
as would any incompetent business-man. The city’s interests 
are rarely, if ever, identified with those of the public, and in 
taking advantage of incompetent or corrupt officials there is no 
thought of depriving the public of rights to which it is entitled. 

Another important influence in strenghening this negative 
attitude toward the city is closely connected with one of the 
strongest traits of American national character—the high 
development of the domestic virtues and the resulting intensity 
of home life. While no one can deny the great service which 
these qualities have rendered to our national life, we must 
recognize that upon our civic life their influence has been dis- 
tinctly negative. The concentration of effort upon the exclusive 
pleasures of the home has retarded the growth of the distinctive 
civic ideals. The feeling of social solidarity and civic respon- 
sibility, so necessary to the maintenance of high standards 
in public life, has remained undeveloped. Administrative effi- 
ciency has only been attained in those departments —such as 
the police and fire service — which directly affect the safety and 
integrity of the home. 

In European cities, on the other hand, the branches of the 
public service which contribute most to the public, inexclusive, 
and social pleasures have received the most attention. The 
street-cleaning, highway construction, and architectural services 
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of Paris furnish a striking illustration of this principle. In the 
life of the French capital the outdoor pleasures play a most 
important part, pleasures which to a very large degree are depend- 
ent upon the degree of care given to the streets. As a result, 
the failure to maintain high standards is immediately felt by the 
population and arouses violent opposition. In our American 
cities the streets are regarded as means of communication and 
nothing more, and the mass of the population remains satisfied 
so long as such communication is made easy and rapid. Not 
that the mass of the population does not desire clean streets. 
But the fact that dirty streets do not arouse resentment suffi- 
ciently strong to give rise to positive action makes such opinion 
as does exist ineffectual. Standards of efficiency in govern- 
ment are determined by the dislikes rather than the desires of 
the population. 

From this anatysis it is evident that the problem of city 
government is one which involves more than the question of 
governmental organization or reorganization. Its successful 
solution requires, not merely the most efficient administrative 
machinery, but such a change in the life and thought of the 
people as will bring an increasing number of city services into 
organic, vital relation with the daily life, the pleasures and 
recreations of the population. 

L. S. Rowe. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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A NEGLECTED PRINCIPLE IN CIVIC REFORM. 


THE most distinctive feature in programs for civic reform is 
an excess of utilitarianism. Reformers are training their energies 
to impress the public consciousness with the advantages— 
pecuniary and qualitative—of certain changes in municipal 
methods. For example, in the line of public works the argu- 
ments for and against the day-labor system are addressed to 
the selfish interests of different classes of individuals. The 
laborer is assured that his interests will be furthered in respect 
to his compensation, in greater security of tenure in his employ- 
ment, to the conditions under which he labors, and to shorter 
hours of labor. The same line of selfish appeal is resorted to 
in addressing the taxpayers and the consumers of public utilities. 
It is either the taxpayer who is assured that the work will be 
more economically done because of the diminished opportunities 
for jobs and corruption, or the general public which is assured 
that it will be better done for the same reasons. Schemes for 
municipal lighting, for municipal water-works, and for municipal 
tramways are all supported exclusively by utilitarian arguments. 
The arguments are economic rather than social. 

It is also to be noted that what may be termed municipal 
radicalism extends no farther than to those utilities which have 
come to be denominated necessities— utilities which belong to 
the practical, everyday side of life. They include such household 
necessities as water, lighting, and heating, and they sometimes 
include such services as municipal telephone and tram systems. 
In every case the proposition is supported, either from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer, who may be offered a relief from his 
present burden of taxes by the net earnings of the proposed 
municipal system, or from the standpoint of the general public, 
which is offered cheaper rates or fares. 

Civic radicalism never goes so far in this country as to pre- 
sent a program which invades the sphere of esthetics, or which 
offers to minister in any new lines to the culture-pleasures of the 
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people. If a bridge is to span, even a narrow stream, there is no 
suggestion that art be joined to utility, that it be made to minis- 
ter to and quicken the sense of the beautiful, while it is serving 
the simple convenience of the public. Such a blending of art 
and utility as is found in the Schlossbriicke in Berlin is never 
dreamed of in America. We have developed but scant ideas of 
architecture in. our public buildings; the lines of the severest 
utility are seldom passed. Where there is a fringe of ornament 
to relieve the severe plainness, it comes through the force of 
imitation. 

Into the sphere of pure.gsthetics the programs of municipal 
radicalism do not intrude. ®sthetic culture has acquired some 
local expression in museums of art. It must be said that some 
of our cities, as Boston, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and Milwaukee, are in possession of the germs of art 
collections of some promise. But these have come in response 
to non-political forces. They have largely developed under the 
patronage of individuals or of art societies, as the names desig- 
nating the institutions or special collections within them attest. 
They do not stand so much for the culture of the community as 
they bear witness to the public spirit and taste of a few wealthy 
individuals. In the line of socio-culture institutions — institutions 
in which the delight-compelling faculty is more dominant and 
more sure of its mark —such as the municipal play-house and the 
municipal opera, we never read a word of advocacy from any 
quarter. A suggestion of a municipal opera-house, in which 
the art of music would have a setting fitted to its high character 
—which it never has found as a money-making institution—in 
a building whose four walls would bring the people to a higher 
sense of the beautiful, would sound strange to the practical ear 
of the American burgher. 

Such a suggestion never finds its way into the platform or 
program of a municipal reform movement. It would be a very 
impractical dreamer who would hope to excite a popular demand 
for such an institution. 

Private philanthropy may have made a beginning in this 
direction, in the endowment of academies of music and in the 
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construction of music halls, which on rare occasions have —as in 
case of the operatic and dramatic festivals in the Cincinnati 
Music Hall— enriched the culture of the community by bringing 
together the cream of American talent. But in this line no 
creditable architectural effect has been reached—and it can 
hardly be said that even the seeds of a continuous culture 
institution have been planted. 

The institutions of this class which we now have can scarcely 
do more than cater to the éife; they can rarely offer the best 
there is to the masses. 

The large expense incurred in the presentation of the excep- 
tional entertainments offered necessitates a scale of prices which 
must exclude the class which most needs to develop an apprecia- 
tion of art. The prices of admittance to the Cincinnati events 
are not high from the standpoint of the theater-going classes, 
considering the returns for the money, but they are beyond the 
reach of the poor man’s purse. The lowest price of admission 
to the “Messiah,” rendered during the Christmas holidays at 
Carnegie Music Hall in New York, was one dollar. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the economies 
and the possible results of municipal patronage of such institu- 
tions. . They will be perfectly evident, however, when we recall 
that private enterprise has never constructed a building for the 
opera or the drama of any exterior architectural merit on 
American soil. There is not one which does not share one or 
more of its walls with other buildings, and there are very few 
such buildings which are not used in part for stores and offices. 
The inadequacy of both private interest and private philanthropy 
should be very clear when it is recalled that the grand opera has 
scarcely gained any footing in America. 

Municipal radicalism is extremely solicitous about the munici- 
pal and the individual budgets. It is full of schemes to serve 
the masses with the necessities of life at the lowest cost. They 
have no place in their demands for institutions which irresistibly 
delight and elevate the masses. 

This utilitarian note of radicalism may seem to harmonize 
with the American practical way of looking at things; it may 
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seem best adapted to appeal to the hard sense of the people. 
It may seem to be following the line of least resistance to base 
an appeal fora compromise with our inherited extreme of indi- 
vidualism upon the most immediate and pressing interests of 
that individualism. It proceeds upon the theory that a people 
essentially selfish and egoistic can only be induced to extend the 
sphere of collective activity where the inducements can be set 
forth in terms of dollars and cents. It may be argued that the 
considerations which move our industrially disposed people are 
not soulful, but pecuniary. So it is probably a question of prac- 
tical politics which determines the policy of radical municipal 
reformers. They are not carrying out a propaganda fora utopia 
which may or may not be realized in the distant future. They 
are after results, and their program is meant to appeal to the 
present sense of the community; it is a program designed for 
immediate adoption. The term “radicalism” is fastened upon 
municipal reformers by their enemies. They would have them- 
selves called progressivists as opposed to reactionary conserva- 
tives. They desire only to facilitate a healthy movement of 
evolution; they are the farthest from being intentional revolu- 
tionists; above all they want to be considered men of practical 
sense. Hence they present programs designed to meet with the 
favor of hard-headed, practical men, who are the slaves neither 
of individualist economic theory nor of the conservative instinct. 

However practical and level-headed have been the designers 
of municipal programs, and with however much of cautious 
deliberation they have been worked out, it may be said that the 
results of their endeavors are almost despairingly meager. The 
water service has become to some extent municipal. A very 
few cities have made a start in municipal lighting. Franchise- 
holders are sometimes curbed in their power of exactions. 
Street-car and other franchises are sometimes made to pay a 
partial equivalent for the privileges which they enjoy. Almost 
an inappreciable start has been made in the direction of public 
restraint over municipal monopolies ; still less has been the move- 
ment in the direction of positive municipal control and owner- 
ship. Almost nothing has been done in the direction of 
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purifying municipal government. It is a question if municipal 
corruption is not on the increase. Municipal reformers have not 
begun to save us from the scandal of American municipal stu- 
pidity and municipal corruption. In spite of some most whole- 
some direct expedients, such as the extension of civil-service 
examinations, the elimination of the spoils system, and the 
divorcement of municipal from national politics, it may be a 
question if the too utilitarian programs of our reformers are 
adapted to the purpose of infusing purity into our municipal 
life. Without this element other reforms may only plunge our 
municipalities into deeper and more difficult complexities. It 
may be that a wholesome sentiment for recreative and culture 
utilities will need to be joined to the more material considera- 
tions to give the reform movements the impulse requisite to 
their complete success. 

The fundamental errors of the municipal radicals seem to 
consist in a too material conception of the municipality and a 
failure to appreciate the capacity of the people to respond to 
wsthetic appeals. The municipality is not the mechanism which 
they conceive it, and individuals are not the sordid creatures 
which they think them. A successful radical propaganda would 
seem to call, first, for a more careful inquiry into the essential 
nature of the municipality, and, second, for a deeper study of 
human nature. 

As to the municipality, our radicalism ignores its organic 
nature and treats itas a mechanism. Theoretically a city might 
be a pure mechanism, viz., it might consist of a body of people 
living in the same vicinage, incorporated under the laws of the 
state into the form of a body politic with the spirit wholly absent. 
Such a body is purely mechanical. It is mechanically planned, 
mechanically constructed, and it is kept in motion according to 
the principles of mechanics. Its bolts and cogs may be taken 
apart and oiled or replaced, old parts may be eliminated and 
new ones added in so far as mechanical laws are not violated. 
People may be induced to operate the machine—to sit in the 
municipal council, patrol its streets and alleys, and to lubricate 
the machinery through taxes where a guid pro quo is offered 
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which appeals to selfish individualism. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able, however, that such a condition could exist in any munici- 
pality including more than a handful of people. Where any 
considerable number of people are living in close proximity, the 
birth of the community spirit is almost inevitable—that is, a 
form of social organism is almost bound to come into being. 
There are, however, small villages and groups of houses where 
there is nothing more than a mechanical relationship existing 
between the families thus congregated, where there is no com- 
munity spirit, and no sort of organism. 

This distinction between a mechanism and an organism may 
be further illustrated by any gathering of people for a purpose, 
or even without any purpose. Take the case of a political con- 
vention. The delegates are mechanically assembled — they are 
assembled through the machinery of party politics. The 
mechanical relationship may never merge into an organism. 
The speeches may be mechanical, according to pattern. The 
platform may be adopted and the candidates named all accord- 
ing to a prearranged program, or under the calculating manipu- 
lation of the boss. At any point in the proceedings, however, 
the mechanical relationship may have served to ignite a spirit of 
the occasion; the occasion may become animated with a throb- 
bing, controlling life; in which case it has become a living 
organism. 

Or, take a more homely illustration of the principle —a din- 
ner party. Here the sensation is most painful if the organic 
spirit does not develop. If the spirit of conviviality does not 
rise above the board, if the guests are simply acting a dinner 
party and not realizing it, if the mechanical stiffness refuses to 
yield to the entreaties of comraderie, the hostess is in despair. If 
she is competent for such an office, she institutes a search after 
the hostile elements —in her own want of tact, in any untoward 
remark, in the personelle of the gathering. The consciousness of 
the organic nature of a proper dinner party would often prevent 
its failure. 

Certain conditions, more or less determinate, but not abso- 
lutely, conduce to the birth of a social organism. As in animal 
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organisms, the absence of the genetic principle under conditions 
very similar to others which are fruitful may sometimes baffle 
explanation. The directive spirit may operate within limits for 
the creation of this spirit, and its peculiar development may to 
some extent be influenced by determinate culture forces. But 
it is all-important to understand that a social organism, whether 
it assumes the form of a body politic or a social gathering, is 
not made, but born; that it is subject to the laws of growth and 
decay; that it is subject to disease and death. This view will 
impress the reformer witha proper conservatism. If he conceives 
of the municipality as a mechanism, he draws plans for its modi- 
fication—for its rebuilding, with mathematical decision. He 
proceeds to execute the plans with a tape-line, hammer, and saw. 
If the municipality is an organism, such heroic treatment must 
subject it to a terrible shock without producing any good results, 
if it does not utterly destroy its life. On the other hand, if the 
municipality is considered as an organism, the reformer pro- 
ceeds with great caution and circumspection. The treatment 
must proceed upon a thorough knowledge of the physiology, 
anatomy, and hygienic laws of the organism. It must not under- 
take more than to stimulate the growth and educate the life of 
the organism, and it must be informed as to the character and 
limitations of its life-principle. 

When the practical reformer understands the organic nature 
of the municipality, he will soon discover that the vital principle 
is extremely weak in American cities. In this fact he will dis- 
cover the source of such organic weaknesses as dishonest munici- 
pal governments and incompetent municipal executives. If the 
municipality were a simple mechanism, its strength and honesty 
would be determined by the vigor and integrity of the individuals 
who constitute its substance. The individuals of our cities would 
average well alongside the people of the most splendid cities of 
Europe. There are other conditions besides people which deter- 
mine the vital force of the city. 

To understand why the municipal spirit is weak in America 
we need only recount a few of our deterthining conditions. We 
recall first that the genesis of cities in America consisted of 
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trading settlements situated along the harbors of the Atlantic 
and along the banks of navigable streams. The virgin continent 
most needed for its development a people actuated by the exploit- 
ing principle. Our immigration called for the most virile indi- 
vidualism of Europe. The organic principle would necessarily 
be of very slow growth among a people whose absorbing passion 
is private gain. When we add to the natural individualism of 
the people the large injection of theoretical individualism about 
the time of the American revolution, we find the difficulties in 
the way of the growth of the communistic spirit greatly increased. 
We find another impediment in the isolation of the dwellings and 
the measure of opulence enjoyed by the people. The great mass 
of the people live in separate houses, many working people own 
their own homes. The dwelling and its surrounding grounds serve 
to make the family more of a social sphere. The social activities 
find a very large measure of satisfaction in the home and in a small 
circle of homes. These conditions make exclusiveness a normal 
state. It leaves little room for the development of wide com- 
munity interests. How in contrast with this is the German city, 
where communism found its inception in association for offensive 
and defensive measures, where communism was intensified by 
the intensive growth of the city, the extent of which was limited 
by the fortified wall! The smallness of the dwellings and the 
absence of private gardens were conditions which bore fruit in 
the public inn, the public gardens, and the municipal provisions 
for public amusement. The conditions of their growth thus 
insured a vigorous circulation and keen and alert municipal intel- 
ligence. Our municipal circulation has been sluggish, and conse- 
quently our municipal wit has been heavy, because the lives of 
the people have touched in so few places. There has been a 
scarcity of vitalizing conditions. 

The first task of the reformer must be to find a tonic for this 
low vitality, a quickening influence to arouse this sluggishness. 
The problem of problems is how to build up a strong and healthy 
community spirit. The growth of a fuller community life must 
depend upon a closer interrelation of the lives of the members of 
the community, a larger stock of common utilities and common 
enjoyments. 
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A large increase of common utilities is not sufficient. The 
conception of the city as an agency for the distribution of water 
and fuel, as a codperative express agency for the transport of 
freight and passengers, as an agency for the construction and 
maintenance of highways, is a mechanical rather than an organic 
view. Such a union of mere convenience can be in no proper 
sense organic. It does not attract the people from their isola- 
tion into closer contact. The utilities which the people coépera- 
tively own they individually consume. Collective control of 
gas-pipes and water-mains may demonstrate the powers of 
coéperation in the same way that a judicious purchase of stock 
in a sound and dividend-earning corporation attests the business 
sense of the purchaser. Such a conception reduces the civic cor- 
poration to the mechanical level of the soulless commercial cor- 
poration. It is, in fact, inferior to the ordinary corporation in 
that responsibility is less definite, the relationship of principal 
and agent is not so clearly recognized, the penalties for neglect 
and evil-doing do not seem so imminent. Hence self-interest is 
not so great a spur to administrative alertness and honesty. 

To exite the municipal spirit into vigorous action something 
more than business methods and schemes are required. An 
organic life must be nourished by a certain amount of sentiment. 
In time past the spirit of nationality, and to some extent the spirit 
of municipality, have been nourished and strengthened by the 
tragedies of war, but peaceful means must now be found to excite 
the spirit of the new municipality. The roots of the municipal 
spirit must extend deeper than the brain; they must penetrate 
the heart. The commune must have the love of the people. 
The spirit is the creature of love and devotion, and it is weak 
and inert when it has not these. To strengthen the municipal 
spirit means must be found to arouse love and devotion on the 
part of the people. 

People love that which gives them happiness. Some institu- 
tion or institutions must be introduced which will call forth a 
thrill of pleasure. The people must come to look upon the city 
as ministering to their joys as well as their conveniences. The 
life of the people in its lighter moods must be made to flow to a 
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greater extent in community channels. The heart must be 
profoundly reached in order to quicken demand and awaken 
jealousy ; and when these conditions are realized, we have the 
necessary ingredients for a pure, vigorous, and efficient municipal 
life. 

To find institutions precisely adapted to this purpose may be 
a difficult matter. It is suggested that the municipality provide 
a public club —a place where the citizens may come and go at 
any time, where they may meet friends, have their lunch, or 
read the papers and magazines. Such an institution is not 
adapted to present conditions in America. Owing to our estab- 
lished exclusiveness, to our comfortable private homes and 
private clubs, the public club would not be patronized by all 


classes. 
Again one thinks of systems of public parks and gardens 

—places where the people will revel amid fragrance and beauty 

provided by the municipality. We recall, however, that our park 

facilities are considerable now; but they are little resorted to. 

Our home lives are not cramped and our private gardens suffice 

for breathing space and outdoor recreation, so we do not use 

the public gardens. 
The public schools, as they are now constituted, would not be 

thought of in this connection, and they do not reach even the 

children in an attractive way, involving, as they do, an amount - 

of painful discipline and restraint. In no sense do they get fast 

hold upon the hearts. Certain modifications of the school system, 

however, may reach deeper into the feelings of the people. The 

extension of the principle now introduced into the public schools 

of New York city, of offering free popular lectures to the 

public, would serve at once to make education more pervasive 

and to bring some people to a higher consciousness of civicism. ' 

The capacity of the project to develop the sense of civicism 

would, however, be very limited. No scientific or literary sub- 

ject can be made so attractive as to appeal to the masses. They 

must require an amount of mental effort, if they are to prove 

helpful, which the workingman after a day of hard toil is not 

willing to make. 
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Art collections are in every way elevating in their tendency, 
and their value as popular educators cannot be overestimated. 
They will at the same time bring those whom they are able to 
reach to a higher sense of civicism; but it must be noted that 
they do not attract a great many people. Even on free days 
museums of art are never crowded. Fine work in painting and 
sculpture is not only not recognized by the masses, it is not 
even attractive to them. The discriminating sense that finds 
delight in it is the product of considerable previous culture. 
These forms of art occupy a height which can be viewed with 
appreciation only after an amount of hard climbing. Their beau- 
ties are not universally penetrative and irresistibly compelling. 

The institution which is most universal and irresistible in its 
fascinations is the stage. It has been so among all cultured 
people and in all ages, and most of all when art in general has 
been at its greatest height and loyalty to the city has been most 
intense. This is the only phase of art which meets with uni- 
versal acceptance, for the reason that it delights the senses 
before it engages the thought. Even high dramatic art is 
universally pleasurable. Artistic stage-setting and costuming, 
graceful movements, and pleasing elocution, blending with the 
harmonies of orchestral music, may be as purely sensual in their 
appeals as a shaded brook on a summer day. This combination 
of effects will compel the enjoyment of all sorts and conditions 
of men. A purified and elevated municipal theater and opera 
would serve two great ends—they would educate the people, and 
impress the consciousness of civicism. 

As a culture influence the stage presents great possibilities. 
High art here will attract all classes. With many the discrimi- 
nating capacity will at first be absent; only the capacity to 
respond to sensual appeals will be present ; but under wholesome 
circumstances the growth of the spiritual and intellectual out of 
the sensual is inevitable. The discriminating sense comes with 
familiarity with the best, and then the low and vulgar in acting 
becomes hateful and repellent. 

To elevate the masses to an appreciation of fine acting would 
be in itself a great achievement, but the educative influence of 
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the municipal theater would not stop here. It would bring the 
people into touch with the best there is in literature. The 
dramatized forms of literature would tend to excite an appetite 
for the better quality of reading. 

The ethical force might be made very great. The play is 
well calculated to appeal to the higher emotions. It has often 
been observed that nobility of character in the play is always 
applauded, while the craven and cunning character is hissed. 
The audience instinctively loves the hero and hates the villain. 
It has been said that an assemblage of people represents a com- 
posite of nobility and high-mindedness in excess of the highest 
type of individual nobility and high-mindedness present. It is 
owing to this fact that in a religious meeting the most conse- 
crated and devoted Christian always feels the contact with higher 
virtues than his own. In the same way a meeting for any 
improving purpose tends to elevate and purify every character 
present. Habitual appeals to the nobler impulses through the 
drama—the universally attractive institution — will greatly tend 
to make virtue lovely and vice hateful. 

The opera and concert together represent a higher stage in 
culture than the drama. They tend more to give wings to the 
imagination, and to cultivate a responsiveness to beauty in its 
more essential and less substantial form. When the appeals of 
fine music have met with a response in the nature of a person, 
the capacity for poetic imaginings has been aroused. It brings 
a find sense of harmony and a sensitiveness to discord which 
become woven into character. The play tells the whole story 
to the dullest wit, and may be enjoyed with scarcely the aid of 
thought. Music is more positive in its results. At the same 
time it is almost as universal in its appeal. 

The culture effects of such an institution would be largely 
unconscious. It is the pleasurable effects that would create a 
keen consciousness, and upon this would depend the advantage 
to the growth of civicism. With the growth of a delight in 
good acting and good music, which would not be satisfied with 
anything inferior, a keen demand for quality would be estab- 
lished. The people would begin to look to the city for excellence. 
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Starting with a demand for a man of superior talents for director 
of the municipal play-house, a demand for excellence in all lines 
of municipal administration would logically follow. 

The municipal play-house would need to offer a scale of 
popular prices which would make fair seats accessible to all. In 
addition to this the generous promenade space of the continental 
theaters —a place for the intermingling of all the people dur- 
ing the long intermission — should be provided. This relaxing 
expedient affords opportunity for social contact, a basis for the 
growth of the community spirit under the very roof of the most 
delight-giving of the community’s properties. 

The sense of community enjoyment thus aroused might find 
greater expression in the enjoyment of the public gardens and 
parks. They might become more social and pleasure institu- 
tions, and less places for the parade of ostentation. 

The culture development achieved by the theater and the 
opera would provide a larger clientele for other forms of art, and 
the art museum would become, in a broader sense, a community 
institution. The people would come to constitute a spur to its 
exceilence, 

Following the growth of the social habit, and with the 
demand for excellence in provisions for culture and pleasure, 
would come a demand for expert skill in the construction and 
administration of the practical utilities. 

As to the political side of the question, which is the practical 
side, such a program may be far from realization. A consider- 
able amount of educational work may be necessary to convince 
the citizens of American cities that catering on a large scale 
to the pleasures of the people is the proper function of the 
city. Quick returns for such a propaganda are not among 
the probabilities, but if returns are attainable at all, they 
are worth waiting for. Other reforms had better be deferred 
until civic consciousness has been directed to this vital 
point. 

The codperation of private philanthropy may need to be 
enlisted at first. The habit of private persons making the muni- 
cipalities the beneficiaries of gifts for such purposes, conditioned 
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upon similar contributions out of the funds of the city, would 
probably be the most hopeful beginning. 

An example of this sort on a magnificent scale in one of the 
larger cities, say the organization of the greater New York, 
would have been a happy beginning, as setting a pattern of 
excellence for the smaller towns. The birth of the greater city 
would have been most propitious had it been accompanied, by 
two splendid structures— one devoted to the opera and one to 
the drama. Such an object-lesson should first of all impart an 
idea of a proper setting for art. They should be centrally 
located, but at any cost not jammed in with other buildings. 
They should stand out in clear relief. The buildings should be % 
marvels of architecture, and their beauty should by no means be 
obscured by the wings of a sky-scraper. Each should be deemed 
worthy of an entire square for a setting. It would seem that : 
such a consummation might have been within reach. There is a : 
sufficient stock of private philanthropy, if it were properly 
organized and instructed. The codperation of the city might “ts 
also have been attainable at that timé. The people were more , 
plastic in their thought, and more ambitious for great things, 
as they were conscious of emerging into a larger municipal 


form. 
Whatever the immediate difficulties, the final achievements 


of such institutions for our municipalities ought not to seem an a 
impossible task. The hope of having them depends upon the i 
unselfishness of men; but men are not so sordid in the depths 
of their natures as our reformers think. Our people are safely 
conservative, but it is a mistake to suppose that they are only 
open to selfish appeals. The most acquisitive members of soci- 
ety are moved every year to give many millions to philanthropic 
uses. Labor organizations are far more solicitous for larger -. 
social opportunities than they are for a higher wage scale. = 
Appeals to the generous and unselfish natures of men are seldom aa 
made in vain. There is a delight in contributing to the larger Bey 
life of others, which few men are entirely strangers to. 

When practical reformers understand the true nature of 
the municipality they will modify their programs, they will 
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cease to base their appeal solely on the ground of practical i 
utility. They will seek rather to pave the way for practical 
utilities by establishing renovating and purifying institutions — 
institutions calculated to arouse the civic spirit into jealous 

activity. 


James H. Hamicron. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE GENESIS OF ETHICAL ELEMENTS. 
I. SELECTION AND SURVIVAL. 


Ir we would understand how a race becomes acclimated in 
a new region—the French in Algiers or the Dutch at the Cape 
—we must make large use of the principle of selection and 
survival. The immigrants always vary considerably among 
themselves in power of resistance to the climate, and if we 
divide them into two equal groups, of those who are little 
suited to it, and those who are more suited to it, we shall find 
the death-rate much higher in the former group. This enables 
the offspring of the latter group to gain on the others, till in a 
few generations the immigrating race has, as it were, been made 
over and adapted to the new climate. Now, this principle of 
unequal death-rates (or birth-rates) is the key, not only to accli- 
mation, but to all manner of fitnesses in nature. 

But something very like it is at work in society. There 
were many styles of gold-washing on the Sacramento in 1849. 
But one style was gradually found to be more convenient than 
the others, and became after a while the standard way of wash- 
ing out gold, which newcomers adopted as a matter of course. 
A like weeding out of inferior individual practices brings to light 
a standard form of pot or tool or weapon, a standard mode 
of tilling or breeding, a standard sex relation or education of 
the young, which is uniform for all, possesses authority, and may 
be termed a culture element. Besides this evolution of customs 
and forms of life guided by the principles of convenience, there 
is an evolution of beliefs guided by the principle of verity. 
When many sayings concerning anything are afloat, opinions 
about dreams or sickness or darkness or weather or good luck, 
the high death-rate among them insures the triumph of those 
views which for the time and place seem to be the “west. In 
this way arise general beliefs which come in time to get a good 
deal of social force behind them. 
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Once an element has run the gauntlet and emerged triumph- 
ant from the rivalry, it becomes fixed in custom and thus 
shielded from competition, until perhaps it is confronted with a 
different practice or belief that has won the favor of some other 
group. Then deadly comparisons are made, and weeding out 
begins again. One of the great agencies in human progress, 
then, has been the extension of intercourse between peoples which 
have been working independently at civilization, for this brings 
in once more the healthy process of selection and survival, and 
permits an all-round advance in the culture elements. Here, for 
one thing, is the secret of the great historic cross-fertilizations of 
culture — Phoenicia with Egypt, Greece with the Orient, Israel 
with Hellenism, Christendom with the Moors, the Occident with 
India. 

This struggle of rival elements of culture is by no means the 
same thing as the struggle between persons. When one race 
has overrun and trampled down another, it is always interesting 
to see if the spiritual contest of the two civilizations has the 
same issue as the physical contest of the two races. Will the 
upper civilization smother the lower, as in the case of the 
Spaniards and the Aztecs, the Germans and the Wends, the 
Romans and the Etruscans, the Saracens and the Roman 
Africans; or will the one beneath grow up and subdue the 
one above, as the Romans were captivated by Greek culture, 
the barbarians by Roman civilization, or the Mongols by 
Islam ? 

The reader will hardly have failed to notice that in such 
forms of control as public opinion, law, suggestion, personality, 
there is a pretty direct and immediate management of one per- 
son by others. But in other kinds of control something comes 
between controller and controlled —some ideal, religious belief, 
symbol, or standard that is a necessary means in the business, 
and that is not originated for the particular occasion. The idea 
as to what is “nice” or ‘‘not nice”’ for a woman to do, the low 
appraisal put on “the flesh,” the labels “right” and “ wrong” 
pasted on to every species of action, the belief that “God sees,” 
the doctrine that men are “brothers,” the ideal known as 
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“the good citizen,” the symbol ‘‘ Columbia’’—these are exam- 
ples of what we may call ethical elements, to distinguish them 
from other classes of culture elements. Now,some of these are 
very old. They are detached from persons, and float free in the 
descending stream of culture. They are ownerless, unless we 
can regard them as the possession of society. In some cases 
we cannot trace them back to wise or good individuals. They 
seem rather to be the results of social reflection, products of 
what we might term the social mind. But, in that case, how is 
their genesis to be understood ? 

It may be suggested that an ethical element such as a social 
ideal or valuation results from the compounding of many private 
admirations and estimates. Tom, Dick, and Harry, it may be 
said, cast their ideas on a subject into the common stock of ideas 
on that subject, circulating about in the channels of social inter- 
course; and from this mingling there is precipitated after a time 
a typical or average opinion. Each ethical element, then, is the 
expression of a consensus, the result of a vast social sym- 
posium. In.the social mind is formed a composite photograph 
of what Tom, Dick, and Harry have contributed to the com- 
mon stock; and in this image rises a social standard or estimate 
which can be used in the fashioning of individual character. 

The weak point in such a theory of genesis is that it gives 
no room for moral progress. In conduct man’s path has been 
upward; and this not so much by an improvement of his nature 
as by the influence of ethical factors external to him. But if he 
has been pulled upward by certain elements, these must have 
been ahead of and above him, not simply on his level. If 
the ideal of “man,” “gentleman,” or “citizen” is simply an 
ungolden mean between the aspirations of the topmost and those 
of the bottom-most people, then when it becomes a ruling force 
in the lives of individuals it is just as certain to drag some down- 
¢ ward as to draw others upward. The ethical elements we have 
made so much of would then be as impotent to lift the average 
man as those heathen Canaanite deities of whom we read: 
“The attributes ascribed to them were a mere reflex of the attri- 
butes of their worshipers, and what character they had was 
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nothing else than a personification of the character of the nation 
that acknowledged their lordship.””* 

But the fact is, the genesis of ethical elements, as well as the 
genesis of customs and beliefs, is a process of selection and sur- 
vival. Just as the development of Zuni or Lydian pottery is due 
to a competition which makes the handiest and handsomest form 
of pot the prevailing type, and to the renewal of this healthy 
competition whenever an inventive potter or a foreign art supplies 
a new pattern, so the improvement in the ethical strand of a 
civilization is due to the survival and ascendency of those ele- 
ments which are best adapted to an orderly social life. 

Let us now follow closely the selections and rejections 
whereby the ideal or judgment of conduct that emerges and 
reigns in a body of associates comes to be so different from the 
actual ideals or judgments of the persons themselves. In the 
first place it must be recognized that human intercourse is far 
from being a complete mutual exposé, inasmuch as converse is a 
social act implying a willingness to tolerate and a wish to please. 
Without adopting the mot that ‘language is given us to conceal 
thought,” we can yet safely say that only a part of the contents 
of one’s mind is communicated to others. How much is with- 
held for fear of disagreeable consequences! How much is kept 
back lest it stir up trouble and widen the space between people! 
How often an exploring party has kept on longer than anyone 
wished because each dreaded to speak out! How often a body 
of reluctant men have carried through a mad enterprise because 
each feared his protest would meet with jeers! In their bap- 
tism of fire, recruits conceal a ‘‘ blue funk” under an assumed 
nonchalance; and this serves as a reassuring badge of the cour- 
age that the company as a whole exhibits and finally inspires in 
its members. The suddenness of recoil one witnesses in the 
retreat of a garrison, the abandonment of a strike, or the col- 
lapse of a boom is due to the fact that in a body of men the 
inner tension may become very great before someone speaks 
the word everyone is thinking, and so breaks the spell. Locked 
in a kind of charm we run farther and farther out on the dizzy 


™W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Zhe Prophets of Israel, p. 66. 
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trestle of make-believe, till, as in Hans Christian Andersen’s tale 
of the invisible clothes, the word of truth is spoken and we drop 
to the solid ground of fact. 

These striking cases of reserve illustrate the truth that all 
speech has reference to the hearer. The communication by 
which associates come to have ideas and ideals in common is 
carried on in a propitiatory spirit, and is more or less suited to the 
taste of the listener. If it be otherwise, if intercourse becomes 
an avowal of hostile intentions or a mutual hurling of defiance, 
all friendly talk is soon broken off and association ends in flight 
or avoidance. This being granted, it is easy to see that a man 
will prudently lock within his own breast those notions and pro- 
jects which are so egoistic and aggressive that nobody else can 
share them. He will cast into the stock of ideas circulating 
through the capillaries of intercourse only those which are not 
hateful or shocking to his hearer.*| What the thug proposes to 
his fellow-thug is to butcher some third person. What the 
Bedouin imparts to Bedouins is not his admiration of stealing, 
but his admiration of stealing from outsiders. The Dyaks, talk- 
ing of scalps about a camp-fire, may praise the taking of heads, 
but not the taking of heads from each other. Yet, if they tell 
us true, just that project may lurk in the recesses of each Dyak’s 
mind. Blackfeet do rob each other. But the only predatory 
project that can be openly talked of, justified, and glorified in 
the council lodge is the robbery of aliens like Crows or settlers. 
The talk of a band of Mohocks about a tavern table will dilate, 
not on the fun of maltreating one of their own number, but on 
the fun of sallying out and baiting the belated burgher. 

So at the very outset the contents of the social mind are 
morally superior to the contents of the ordinary individual mind. 
The stream is purer than the springs that feed it, because so much 
badness is stopped at the source. Now let us see, furthermore, 

*“ Though it may be true . . . . that every individual in his own breast naturally 
prefers himself to all mankind, yet he dares not look mankind in the face’ and avow 
that he acts according to this principle. He feels that in this preference they can 
never go along with him, and that, however natural soever it may be to him, it must 


always appear excessive and extravagant to them.” (ADAM SMITH, Zheory of the 
Moral Sentiments, Vol. 1, Part II, sec. ii, chap. 2, p. 168.) 
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what happens to the matter thrown into the channels of inter- 
course. Just what is the nature of the selection and survival 
that takes place there? . 

The clumsier ways of making pots or carts perish by refusal 
to imitate, the sillier beliefs about sickness or spirits by refusal 
to adopt. But the more sinister ideals and appraisals are elimi- 
nated chiefly by refusal to communicate. A man may take up 
with an anti-social idea, but he hesitates to pass it on. Occa- 
sionally a thief declares the propriety of “saving one’s own 
bacon,” but the sentiment that circulates most easily in thiefdom 
is the vileness of “ splitting on one’s pals.’’ Whispers slip fur- 
tively from mouth to ear about “ discretion being the better part 
of valor,”’ but what the stay-at-homes shout to the warrior is: 
‘Bring back your shield, or be brought back on it.” Take 
Latins in small batches under tongue-loosening conditions, and 
you get chuckling confidences about feats of gallantry. Take 
the same men in larger groups, and the ideas and ideals of con- 
jugal fidelity enjoy as much currency as they would among 
Anglo-Saxons. We must not forget that a man recommends to 
others, not what he likes, but what he likes others to like. The 
opinion of buccaneers is strangely disdainful of wassail and 
women till snug harbor is reached. The libertine is careful not 
to spread an appetite that might ravage his own family. It is 
the predacious who have the most to say for the sacredness of 
the rights of property. Men, for the most part, take superior 
moral standards, as they take coins, not for personal use, but to 
pass them on to the next man. 

We see, then, that some of the ideas communicated circulate 
readily, while others meet with difficulties in passing from man 
to man, and, like bad pennies, are always being rejected. In 
other words, there are moral ideas of short circuit and moral 
ideas of long circuit. The wicked ideas are not put into circula- 
tion so often as the good ones, and they drop out sooner. The 
ideas which propitiate, inspire confidence, and draw men closer, 
pass up and down in conversational channels till, like worn coins, 
the image and superscription of the utterer is effaced, and they 
are imputed to the public—or to human nature — passing current 
in its name and authority. 
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It is just this selection which explains the snug fit of early 
ethical elements to the needs of the group that develops them. 
Many of our modern moral notions have been generalized till 
they are out of relation to the welfare of any particular group. 
They prescribe a certain conduct toward a// men. But all primi- 
tive ethics exhibits a strange double standard. Thus and thus 
must you treat your clansman, but on the stranger you may 
wreak your will. Now, if the judgments of rude men about con- 
duct spring from faintly stirring instincts of right, from a dim 
sense of the good, why is there an abrupt change at the frontier 
of the group? If in these standards of dealing with clansmen 
we have the gropings of a half-awake conscience, what becomes 
of this conscience when the stranger appears ? 

But if they develop very naturally by a process of uncon- 
scious adaptation out of the mental contacts and long intercourse 
of associates, it is the most natural thing in the world that 
these ethical elements should have a short radius of operation. 
The Tscherkesses of the Caucasus have developed an ideal that 
includes prowess in cow-lifting and is a great formative influence 
in the lives of the young Tscherkesses. But the cows it is so 
fine and noble to lift are never Tscherkess cows, but always the 
cows of the plainsmen. Whence this limitation? Clearly it is 
not the voice of the natural conscience. It is rather the outcome 
of unconscious adaptation. However the clansmen regard each 
other’s stock, they cannot make a cult and a glory of lifting 
each other’s cows. The only ideal that could possibly take 
root and grow up was the stealing of strange cows. The radius 
of the moral taboo is in very truth a function of association. If 
any section of the clan moves away, they can no longer keep 
the taboo wide enough to protect their cattle. If newcomers 
associate freely with the clansmen, they can probably widen the 
taboo till it covers their herds. For each element in a body of 
assoctates 1s able to influence the trend of the selections in the group- 
mind, and to modify thereby the ethical equipment of the group to its 
own advantage. 

If we understand by ethos a body of related standards, ideals, 
and valuations, then we can say that @ social ethos distinct from 
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the private efhos is formed under the following conditions: 
First, the intercourse by which superior ethical elements are 
selected and gain currency must be long and intimate. Second, 
the individuals must not be very unlike or prepossessed by clash- 
ing traditions. Third, the group must not receive many strangers 
or have close contact with alien groups. Fourth, there must be 
a matrix of folk-lore, religion, literature, or art, in which the 
ethical gains may be imbedded and held fast. Fifth, the new 
ethical varieties are not safe from swamping until they have 
entered into tradition and the young have been reared under them. 

Hitherto, when the genesis of ethical civilization has been 
considered, the sociologist has stood aside and let the psycholo- 
gist step to the desk. But if the fitness of the ideals and stand- 
ards that become paramount in the group is due to a blind 
selection for which nobody deserves any credit, then we no 
longer need trace the ethical strand in a civilization to the indi- 
vidual conscience. We do not need to start from a native sense 
of right and wrong. Men do not need to be sheep in order to 
develop the ethos of the herbivore. Even in a band of brigands 
or buccaneers there spring up after a while certain conventions 
that are moral. The conscience of the social group, as soon as 
it appears, is several points better than the private conscience, 
just because it is social. A wholly wicked idea, in being imparted 
to another, becomes a little less wicked, because now it excludes 
the thought of evil toward him. And a wickedness that can be 
communicated to and adopted by all persons in the group can be 
directed only against outsiders. There is honor among thieves 
because they mingle, and so arrive at a professional ethics. Pirates 
develop among themselves a taboo on pirate property because 
they live together. Accomplices develop a double standard of 
right, and the morality of primitive groups everywhere is noth- 
ing else at bottom than the morality of accomplices. The old 
notion that only men with good innate ideas can initiate a moral 
civilization is too much like the saying: ‘‘Who drives fat oxen 
must himself be fat.” 

In insisting that ethical elements may and do grow up ina 
natural way out of peaceable intercourse, we do not mean to say 
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that by this means men can get very far or rise very high. No 
advanced race has come by its moral heritage in just this way. 
Such noble ethical achievements as the character of Jehovah, 
the Persian dualism, the Stoic ideal, or the Beatitudes cannot 
be ascribed to slow evolution. They are as much the creation 
of genius as the higher gains in the arts and sciences. The 
reason why standards cannot become very exacting or ideals 
very high by way of selection and survival is that they can never 
rise quite clear of the vulgar private fact. The conventional 
valuations of things cannot shake themselves quite loose from 
the sensual views of the individual. The ideal that triumphs in 
the social mind is anchored close to earth by the base admira- 
tions of the common mortal. The notions of right that become 
sole legal tender in the community are tainted by the sweat and 
grime of private hands they must pass through. Not entirely 
can the ideal disengage itself from human clay. 

The “ volunteer crop”’ of morality that springs up quickly and 
passes into the tradition of tribes of Arabs or Samoyeds or red- 
skins or negroes, is marked by a regard for the obvious and near- 
lying conditions of individual welfare. It is sure to exalt personal 
prowess and martial courage, and to frown upon murder, wanton 
aggression, theft, arson, malicious injury to property, adultery, 
false witness, the settlement of disputes by violence, the use of 
unfair weapons such as poison. But when the harm of a line of 
conduct is not so clear and plain, it is ignored until the more 
far-sighted few set up stricter standards. The development of 
the clan ethos in disapproval of lying, slander, vengeance, gam- 
bling, drunkenness, unchastity, feud, exposure of infants, or the 
sacrifice of widows, as well as the discovery of new forms of old 
vices and new corollaries of old virtues, is usually traceable to 
superior persons who see farther than the rest into the conse- 
quences of conduct and the laws of well-being. 


Il, THE ELITE. 
The distinct and separate ethical threads that are woven into 
a civilization are rarely of anonymous origin. They can usually 
be traced back to men of unusual insight into the requisites of 
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good personal and social life. The humble beginnings of a 
social ethos can be conceived as the outcome of a folk-evo- 
lution. But its later and higher stages require the inventive 
genius. As the origin of a form of pot or hoe is likely to be 
more anonymous than that of the printing press or the sew- 
ing machine, so the origin of a taboo on clan property is likely 
to be more anonymous than that of the Golden Rule. We 
can account for the clan ethos by selection, but we need inven- 
tion to explain the rise of a national or race ethos. If this is so, 
we ought to be able to trace back the leading ethical possessions 
of the higher races to the influence of the few or the one. Let 
us see if this can be done. 

It is usual to explain the ethical monotheism of Israel by a 
Semitic genius for religion. But, as a matter of fact, the religions 
of other Semitic stocks, such as Phcenicia, Moab, or Edom, never 
came to anything. They were not even as respectable as the 
religion of the primitive Celts or Germans. What gave the faith 
of Israel its wonderful career was its conception of an ethical 
god. But at first the national god of Israel was not distinct 
from the gods of the neighboring nations. He had made Israel 
his chosen people because Israel covenanted to give him worship. 
He was interested, not in the morals of his people, but in their 
loyalty to him. When evils and disasters suggested that Jehovah 
was estranged, his people thought to win him back by greater 
zeal in acts of external worship. 

Later, however, we find Jehovah comes to be unlike Moloch, 
Melkarth, or Chemosh, the deities of the other Semitic peoples. 
It was discovered that he loved mercy and not sacrifice, obedi- 
ence and not the fat of lambs. In him was no variableness. 
His will was steadily directed toward a moral aim and could not 
be turned aside by flattery or offerings. His dealings with his 
people aimed to lead them on “to higher things than their 
natural character inclined toward. To know Jehovah and to 
serve him aright involved a moral effort —a frequent sacrifice of 
natural inclination.’’* 


*W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Zhe Prophets of Israel, p. 67. 
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Now, this holy and righteous God, who championed absolute 
justice without weakness and without caprice, was the discovery of 
a handful of men, namely the Reforming Prophets. Amos, with 
the idea that Jehovah is an upright judge unbribable by firstlings 
or praise ; Hosea, whose Master hated injustice and falsehood and 
required, above all, righteous conduct; Isaiah, whose Lord would 
have mercy only on those who relieved the widow and the 
fatherless —these were the spokesmen of a minority that finally 
destroyed the national character of the old religion and founded 
ethical monotheism. The folk were not in sympathy with the 
leaders who sought to impose this higher deity, and only amid 
continual struggles with the recalcitrant backsliding Hebrews 
was the moral reform carried through. 

It is again to an élite that we can trace the ethical tendencies 
in the old Greek religion. The gods of the Greeks were mere 
nature gods, and had at first little interest in the conduct of 
their worshipers. Like all superior human beings, they 
demanded cleanness and comeliness in those who would 
approach them acceptably. Defilement, at first physical in 
character, debarred from intercourse with the god until certain 
purificatory rites had been performed. But after a time the 
idea grows up that not liturgical impurity alone, but moral guilt 
as well, debars from public worship. Wrongdoing is conceived 
as leaving a smirch or stench most abominable to the senses of 
the gods. This offensiveness could be removed, if at all, only 
by moral means, that is, by expiation, atonement, or reparation. 
Through such regulation of the terms of admission to public 
worship the gods were utilized to promote peace and obedience. 
Later, indeed, some of this ground was lost, and the philosophers, 
like Xenophanes and Heraclitus, found public worship in Greece 
useless and superstitious. 

Now, the belief that the guilt of a worshiper gave offense to 
the god, and that only in innocence could men approach the altar, 
was not due to the slow spontaneous clarifying of the popular 
consciousness or to selection and survival among the various 
notions men formed of the godhead. It was the discovery of an 
élite. The doctrine seems to have radiated from the masters of 
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the Apollo cult at Delphi, and to have been diffused by pious 
singers and by poets like Pindar. Says Pfleiderer: ‘The rules 
to be observed in conducting the purificatory rites were fixed 
by the priesthood of Delphi, and by tradition and public law 
received public sanction over the whole of Greece.”' 

A system of law that functions without the civil arm is an 
ethical element in a civilization. And such a system is always 
the creation of the intelligent few. The law of Manu was not 
a code actually administered, but a résumé of what a small 
enlightened caste thought ought to be the law. The Law of 
Israel was worked out and interpreted by doctors and scribes 
who discussed its provisions freely among themselves, but pre- 
sented an unbroken front to the outside world. The long 
apprenticeship required for admission to the learned caste, and 
the contrast between the freedom of thought within the four 
walls of the school of the law and the reticence observed outside 
the school, show that the Thorah was the instrument of the 
Pharisees and not the custom of the people.* 

For more than four centuries one of the great possessions of 
the classic world was the ideal of a life lived by a plan, a life 
superior to the play of the emotions, framed in accordance with 
reason, and having the beauty of unity, simplicity, and symmetry. 
Such an ideal becomes the parent of the political and civic virtues 
as soon as human law and justice are regarded as the dictate in 
the field of social relations of that Reason which rules the universe 
and which it is man’s duty to put himself in line with. Now, this 
ideal of life was created and perfected by a handful of men, the 
Stoic philosophers, who succeeded in combining the Hebrew 
earnestness about right and justice with the Hellenic ideals of 
beauty and wisdom. 

The romantic ideal of love we owe to an artistic élite, the 
troubadours. Arising from the sentiments felt by wandering 
lyrists for great ladies far above them in social position this 
ideal was spread by their songs through the castles and courts 
of medieval Europe. There it blended with the ideals of 

* The Philosophy of Religion, Vol. 1V, p. 243. 

?BRAGIN, Die fret-religidsen Strimungen im alten Judenthum, pp. 78, 79. 
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chivalry, and thence it has passed downward through the people 
until it bids fair to govern the sentiments between most of the 
young men and women in western societies. 

The knightly ideal exalting valor, loyalty, courtesy, and 
generosity was perfected within a religious-military caste. Since 
the days of the crusades nothing has been done to make that 
ideal more lofty or more attractive. But at first its virtues were 
of the few and for the few. Since then we have universalized 
them, making them binding in the treatment of all ranks. And 
by modifying the pattern of the knight into that of the gentle- 
man, the chivalrous ideal has been fitted to become a reigning 
personal ideal in an industrial society. 

In like manner Bushido, the knightly ideal that has been and 
still is the mold of Japanese character, was perfected within 
the fighting caste of Samurai. Says Nitobe: ‘“ As the sun in its 
rising first tips the highest peaks with russet hue, and then 
gradually casts its rays on the valley below, so the ethical sys- 
tem which first enlightened the military order drew in course of 
time followers from amongst the masses” (Bushido, p. 105). 
“In manifold ways has Bushido filtered down from the social 
class where it originated and acted as leaven among the masses, 
furnishing a moral standard for the whole people. The precepts 
of knighthood, begun at first as the glory of the ¢é/ite, became in 
time an aspiration and inspiration to the nation at large; and 
though the populace could not attain the moral height of those 
loftier souls, yet Yamato Damashii (the soul of Japan) ultimately 
came to express the Volksgeist of the Island Realm.” (Bushido, 
p- 108.) 

It is perhaps in respect to men’s valuations rather than their 
ideals that the influence of an élite is most marked. The prophet 
is the master of enthusiasms and detestations. But to the 
superior class it is given to modify the estimates of men. One 
line of improvement has consisted in drawing people away from 
turbulent pursuits liable to bring them into collision. Our 
ancestors, the primitive Germans, passed their time in drinking, 
gaming, and brawling, leaving industry to women and thralls. 
Their conversion to regular toil was not owing to contact with 
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Rome. In the classic world slavery had put a stigma on all 
manual labor. The great work-tradition of the Germanic race 
is traceable to the Benedictine monks, who in the Dark Ages 
taught from a thousand monasteries the lesson that labor js 
worthy and pious." Again it was the Puritan minority that 
championed the quiet home pleasures and induced the English 
to give up the old orgiastic communal pleasures so prolific of 
harm. In India, the taste for learning and the contemplative 
pleasures has spread from one small section of the Brahman 
caste. 

The spread of the superior ideal or valuation developed in the 
bosom of an élite is not wholly by the contagion of example. 
The van of the social procession urges and stimulates the rear to 
a double quick. The few press their desires, tastes, and opinions 
upon the many. This may be because it is to the interest of the 
few to get their ethical contribution generally accepted. Or the 
Hebrew or Puritan notion of joint national responsibility may spur 
the élite to an active campaign against ways of living or acting 
that might draw down on the nation the divine wrath. Again, 
when the general social consciousness is intense as compared 
with the class-, caste-, or sect-consciousness, we find in the posses- 
sors of the superior ethical view a disinterested eagerness to press 
it on the rest. The proselyting missionary spirit is awakened 
and inspires the minority to leaven the entire lump with their 
new ideal. 

The ethical capital of a race is increased, not only by the 
contributions of minorities, but by those of individuals as well. 
The first elements of a social ethos may be spontaneously gen- 
erated within a body of associates. The development of an 
ethical content in old local cults may be due to the influence of 
a priesthood. New value-scales that favor social tranquillity 
may be worked out in a class of men with superior economic 
vision or in a better economic situation than the rest. But such 
sublime paradoxes as that enemies are to be forgiven, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, and that it is better to suffer 
than to do injustice, are the discoveries of genius. So at the 


*See MONTALEMBERT, Zhe Monks of the West. 
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beginning of many an ethical element stands the figure of the 
Great Man. 

Pythagoras contends with the evils of a soft and luxurious 
society by reviving the Dorian ideal of abstinence and hardihood. 
Confucius contributes to Chinese civilization the Silver Rule and 
the majestic outlines of the “superior man.” Zoroaster assists 
the transition from nomadism to tillage with new moral stand- 
ards, fortified by a book of account and a last judgment. In 
his injunctions looking to the welfare of agriculture, the extermi- 
nation of noxious animals, and the care of useful ones, we recog- 
nize the sage pioneer of progress. Mahomet, with his discovery 
of the just and compassionate Allah, creates among heathen 
nomads an ethical monotheism that becomes the corner-stone of 
a great civilization. Buddha puts new meanings into good and 
evil, and revalues the objects of human endeavor. St. Francis 
charms his age with his glowing ideal of a life of pure love freed 
from the servitude to material things. George Fox makes 
an appeal to the inmost self that evokes the Quaker con- 
science. 

Whence comes the great man’s ethical contribution? Shall 
we credit it all to his conscience or to his religious inspiration ? 
No, we ought rather to lay it to his superior social insight. 
Usually the ethical grandee appears, as did Confucius or Amos 
or St. Francis, at a time of disorder, anarchy, and misery. He 
gazes upon society as the compassionate man looks upon a fever 
patient. Calmly he makes his diagnosis, thoughtfully he pon- 
ders the relation of symptom to deep-seated cause. ‘ Here thou 
ailest,’’ he says, ‘‘and here.’ Then confidently he proclaims his 
remedy. The prophet is therefore more than ‘one who pities 
men.’ He is a sociological genius. He divines the secret of 
peaceful union. He knows the terms on which men can dwell 
happily together. He utters the formula for codperation. Con- 
fucius, with his doctrine of the five relations; Zoroaster, with his 
principle of piety in thought, word, and deed ; Pythagoras, with 
his ascetic ideal; Jesus, with his maxim of returning good for 
evil—each brings his prescription. Each comes forward as a 
social physician. 
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There are prophets, however, who envisage a personal as wel] 
as asocial problem. They offer redemption. They point out 
the way of salvation, not for men alone, but even for man. 
Buddha, believing that man is the dupe of his will to live, pro- 
vides escape along the eight-fold path. Zeno sees that man is 
the sport of inherited appetites and affections, and can be saved 
only by that spark of the Universal Reason, which has been 
implanted in his breast. Epicurus finds man in bondage to cus- 
tom, or superstitious fears, or speculative abstractions, and invites 
him to break away and enter on the quest of happiness. St. Paul 
beholds. the unhappy struggle of the spiritual man with the 
natural man, and offers salvation by grace. 

The genius who is to impress the mind of coming genera- 
tions, as the hand impresses the waxen tablet, does not commend 
fy] his ideal on the ground that it is good for society. He does not 
| advertise it as a means of securing order. He knows that men 
| will not do as they would be done by, or forgive injuries, or sub- 
x ject the impulses to reason, for mere utility’s sake. The genius 

that succeeds takes high ground from the first. His way is not 
merely a better way of getting along together. He declares it the 
one possible path of life. It is the God-ordained type of living. 
It is prescribed by man’s nature. It is the goal of history. It 
is the destiny of the race. So it comes to pass that the inventors 
of right and wrong, the authors of ideals, not only disguise their 
sociology as ethics, but often go farther and disguise their ethics 
as religion. The magistral tone of the heaven-sent prophet 
and the menace of divine wrath drive home the message of 
Zoroaster or Isaiah or Mahomet. It is possible for a secular 
thinker like Confucius to succeed. But, for the most part, men of 
the religious type, men of what we might call the religious tem- 
perament, are the ones whose ideals are accepted. No doubt 
i hundreds of geniuses have lived who have had the insight into 
: life and society needed to improve on the ideals of their time. 
: But they have failed to score. Their message has not been’ 
listened to. The world has hearkened only to the seer of visions 
and dreamer of dreams. 

There is another condition of prophetism that favors the reli- 

gious enthusiast. Emphasis and the lofty tone can easily be 
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counterfeited, and hence for every true prophet there have been 
scores of pretenders. How then mark the true prophet from the 
false? How can the multitude tell the disinterested sage from 
the ambitious imposter? The masses have met this difficulty by 
applying the rude but effective test of renunciation. They will 
not receive a sterner ideal unless the author renounces all that 
common men strive for. The false prophet makes the credulity 
of his disciples the stepping-stone to power and ease. The true 
prophet proves his devotion by putting the world beneath his 
feet. Hence the locusts and wild honey, the staff and the sheep- 
skin, have always been the sure credentials of the moral reformer. 
Even today, over most of the world, it is the yog?, the fakir, the 
saint, or the ascetic who wins authority over the popular mind 


in matters of conduct.” 
EpWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California. 


*“ We were surprised to find last year that the Gonds of an extensive tract in the 
Rewah state had given up drinking; and on inquiry we found out the reason to be 
the fiat of a yogi who had visited the state the year before. His order had gone forth 
from village to village, and the Gonds without question had become total abstainers.” 
—P.N. Bosk, Hindu Civilization during British Rule, Vol. 1, p. xi. 
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THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
Ill. THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIOLOGY. 


CERTAIN readers who might write with authority on this sub- 
ject will conclude that much in the present chapter is without 
justification. Beginners will doubtless decide that more of it is 
without meaning. The attempt will be made to deserve a reversal 
of both judgments before the series closes. It seems necessary, 
however, to present some general introductory propositions that 
are necessarily vague. They must be repeated and amplified in 
subsequent chapters as the argument proceeds. Even in the 
present chapter the device of slightly varied repetition will be 
liberally used. 

Chapters i and ii have made our first theorem as superfluous 
as it is trite, viz.: Sociology ts not concerned with an isolated seg- 
ment of subject-matter; it is concerned with the same subject-matter 
that furnishes material for all the other sciences which study men in 
aggregates, rather than as mere individuals* A cardinal desidera- 
tum of social science is that the apparent gap between the 
separate parts of study shall be closed, and that in the last con- 
structions of all the social scientists the divisions of labor shall be 
integrated into one labor. It is not at all necessary to the dignity 
of that part of social science to which the name “sociology” 
will be specifically applied in these papers, that it be represented 
as anything more than a connecting link between other forms of 
knowledge about society. What it is more than that will appear 
soon enough, if the simpler notion is once entertained. On the 
other hand, it is not to be understood that sociology is merely 
a mechanical device to join living sciences together. It isa 
living member in a body of science. It is not a mere set of 


* Schaeffle states that he is merely expanding the thought which he tried to express 
in his first edition (1875), when he describes general sociology as “eine Philosophie 
der besonderen Socialwissenschaften, soweit solche beim heutigen Stande der 
einzelnen  gesellschaftswissenschaftlichen Disciplinen iiberhaupt schon versucht 
werden kann.” (Sau und Leben, 2d ed., Vol. I, p. 1.) 
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points to which the active and fruitful sciences may attach them- 
selves. The claim to be emphasized is that sociology is the 
combining, organizing, correlating, integrating stage in the pro- 
cess of knowing human society. It is primarily formal. It is 
only secondarily material. Through the processes of sociology 
knowledge of society first begins to approach objective reality. It 
is previously disintegrated and consequently fictitious substitutes 
for reality. At the same time the fragments of reality are brought 
to sociology by sciences or experiences that deal with those frag- 
ments, as sociology does not, at first hand. 

It is often said that the sociologists are not even agreed 
among themselves as to the subjects with which sociology has to 
deal. There is more truth in the statement than were to be 
wished, yet it is not so close to the truth as would be inferred 
by the uninformed. The more exact truth is that the sociolo- 
gists are each reasonably sure of what they dre driving aj, 
but the unknown elements are so numerous that sociologists 
are working on many distinct problems. They are more or less 
inclined to reserve the name “sociology” for the particular 
problem or type of problems upon which they are individually 
engaged ; and they are disposed to bestow other names upon 
the problems that occupy their neighbors. There is thus among 
the sociologists themselves a yielding to the temptation to 
ignore the whole for the part, and there is difference of opinion 
about proper names for the parts. In the large, however, the 
differences among the sociologists really concern this compara- 
tively trifling matter of names much more than the real quest of 
their researches. To be sure, there are no universally accepted 
formulas of the sphere of sociology, but there is a considerable 
parallelism of tendency among the workers who call themselves 
sociologists. Whatever be the sociologist’s definition of his 
science, or his proposed method, he is likely to be bent upon 
reaching an account of the social whole as a whole, instead of 
resting with an account of an abstracted part of the whole.’ It 
has been true until sociology began to develop its program 
that all sciences short of cosmic philosophy, whether we have 


* Cf. above, pp. 506, 507. 
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called them abstract or concrete, have actually been sciences of 
abstracted portions even of that whole to which they immediately 
belonged. There is an evident movement among students of 
society toward a view that will include these parts in a contain- 
ing whole. In spite of their disagreements with each other, the 
sociologists have been most directly and consciously devoted to 
this enlargement and integration of knowledge. 

Without surrendering the preference expressed above,’ the 
discussion from this point will employ the term “ sociology ” in 
a specific rather than in the proposed general sense.? This 
specific use does not claim the sanction of all sociologists. It is 
merely the writer’s variation of the usage current among those 
sociologists with whom he is most closely affiliated. The term 
‘sociology’ will accordingly from this point connote merely 
those parts of social science referred to in our formula at the 
beginning of the first chapter,3 viz., those phases of societary 
theory that are concerned with the common facts of human asso- 
ciation and with composing them into the most general forms 
and formulas. 

The peculiar problem of sociology may be indicated at first 
in a very commonplace way. Every man, whether John Smith 
or the German Kaiser, has to have a tacit conception of life, by 
which to place himself with reference to the rest of the world. 
What every man has to assume as a matter of practice sociology 
aims to work out systematically as a matter of theory. What is 
our life? What facts compose it? What facts influence it? 
What forms does it take? What limitations does it betray? 
What tendencies does it exhibit? What ultimate or distant 
prospects does it suggest for attainment? What is the connec- 
tion of each individual life with this total and complicated 
process ? 

This partial indication of the problem implies that sociology 
has to deal with facts which had long been under investigation 


* Pp. 642, 643. 
? Since the world will probably not adopt out of hand the usage that the writer 
would prefer, he must content himself under protest with this provisional synechdoche. 


3P. 506. 
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in one way or another before the term “sociology” was 
invented. Indeed, we may approach a little nearer to exact 
definition by saying that the business of the sociologist is to 
organize available knowledge of the conditions of human life, so 
that all concrete questions of conduct will be more easily, or at 
least more truly, answered when placed in the setting that this 
organized knowledge furnishes. The sociologist has the duty, 
first of all, to lay a reliable foundation for reflective conduct in 
analysis and in synthetic interpretation of general social relations, 
as given in all available knowledge of past and present associa- 
tions. 

To illustrate: The historian may describe a given period or 
episode of human experience, say the Gracchan revolutions in 
Rome or “the Revolution” in France. It is a piece of very 
highly specialized work to find out the facts and their correla- 
tions in a particular instance. Quite likely the man who studies 
the Gracchan revolution, for example, branches out into gener- 
alizations about causes and effects of all revolutions. He may, 
however, be completely incompetent to speak with authority on 
any part of the subject other than the single fragment of evi- 
dence contained in the period which he has particularly studied. 
Now, the sociologist is not primarily and specifically a historian. 
He is dependent upon the historian. He has to learn how to take 
the facts that many historians authenticate and coin them jnto 
general truths about associated human life. For instance, the 
historian should furnish material for answering such questions as 
these about the period of which he treats: On what terms did 
the people live together? Under what constraints did they 
maintain those terms? For what ends did they endure the con- 
straints ? With what institutions did they act? In what way 
did they presently change their manner of living together ? 
What part did individuals play, and what réle was assumed by 
the society as a whole, and by the inanimate surroundings, in 
postponing or promoting these changes ? 

All such questions, when generalized into inquiries about uni- 
versal tendency, have to be answered by first collecting instances. 
Here is the place of anthropolegy, ethnology, history. Then 
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these instances have to be put together in order to discovery, 
through comparison, of the common element of truth, 7. ¢., of 
the factors contained in all. This work is always attempted, or 
the results that presuppose such work are to a greater or less 
extent assumed, by every person who deals with any part of 
social science. This is an evidence, by the way, that it is all one 
subject artificially divided.*. When we come to criticise the 
working division lines between scientific tasks, it appears that the 
historian, as such, has the duty of getting out some of the raw 
material. The sociologist is trying to show, among other 
things, how these different kinds of raw material may be organ- 
ized into a fabric of general knowledge about the essentials in 
human society. In other words, sociology gets all of its real 
content through old and new search-sciences dealing with 
factors in the social whole. The special social sciences get 
their correlation from sociology; or better, the particular 
aspects of the common subject-matter dealt with respectively by 
the special sciences get their rendering in terms of the whole 
through sociology.” 

After this unequivocal assertion that sociology is not con- 
cerned with a reality apart from the subject-matter of many 
familiar sciences, a restatement of the ratson d’étre of sociology 
is due. All human thought moves within the apparent bounds 
of things on the one hand and of people on the other. All the 
study that men devote to people converges properly toward 
generalization of specific, accidental, non-universal details into 
knowledge of what is universal and essential in human condi- 
tions and in human characteristics. The central question in the 
science of people is: What is the content of the human /er se? 
This question cannot be answered except as we progress toward 
answer to the question: How does it fare with the human 
throughout its career of progressive self-realization ? What sub- 
jective and objective forces are always concerned when the 
human puts itself forth in action, and according to what formu- 
las do the reactions occur ? 
* Cf. above, pp. 639, 641, et passim. 
2 Cf. MACKENZIE, /ntroduction to Social Philosophy, chap. i, ““ The Scope of Social 
Philosophy.” 
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These questions call for the conclusions toward which all 
inquiries into the facts about people properly converge. Soci- 
ology has undertaken to bring together the straggling ends of 
social research so that this remotely implied result will begin to 
appear in reality. The standpoint of sociology is thus an outlook 
that contemplates humanity in its wholeness. Sociology deliber- 
ately undertakes to establish the perspective in which to view all 
that may be learned about humanity. Sociology proposes to 
reconstruct the life of man, not by substitution of a new science 
to displace the older sciences of man, but by organizing these 
sciences into a system of reciprocally reinforcing reports of 
humanity as a whole. 

Let us be more specific by taking the “trust” as an illustra- 
tion. It is possible to analyze the trust from the standpoint of 
law, or from the standpoint of economics, or from the stand- 
point of politics, or from the standpoint of diplomacy, or from 
the standpoint of morals in the larger sense, or from the stand- 
point of industrial or technical evolution. The sociologist sees 
that each of these view-points affords an angle of vision from 
which to look upon the trust as it reveals certain combinations 
of human conditions and human quality. Now, the sociologist 
wants something more and better than these detached views. 
He wants to combine them into one view. He wants to have 
such a panorama of human conditions and qualities present to 
the mind that this incident, the trust, will fall into its relative 
place and proportion in the interplay of constant and general 
with temporary and special forces throughout the whole moving 
spectacle. 

It may be asked whether all this is merely for purposes of 
thought, or has it a relation to further human action? Most 
certainly the latter. Just as the supplanting of Ptolemaic by 
Copernican astronomy affects the daily life of every sailor in the 
world, so the development of a sociology that is a report of 
what is objectively discoverable in the conditions and processes 
of human society will furnish the premises and the platform for 
a constantly improving art of living. As, in the case of naviga- 
tion, the science has to be diluted through many simplifications 
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before it is available for the sailor, so with general sociology. 
Like any other science at its best, when it is at its highest power 

it will be comprehended by relatively few people. It will first 

influence the forms of thought among select specialists. These 

will influence the forms of thought among leaders who come into 

direct contact with larger numbers. The authorities of second- 

ary orders will in turn distribute guiding conceptions throughout 

classes more and more removed from the technical viewpoint of 
the sociologist. Meanwhile experiment with the arts of life will 

progressively create a social practice between which and social 
theory there must be an increasing interchange of correction 
and corroboration. 

Possibly it will appear in a few hundred years that, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the relation of the sociologists 
to right thinking about the world of people was closely analogous 
with that of Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century to right think- 
ing about the world of things. We have to establish a per- 
spective that visualizes the whole human world in place of the 
unrelated parts that our abstract sciences have dissected out of 
the whole. Studying the human reality thus as a whole we have 
to learn how to measure more genuinely the parts out of which 
this reality is composed. This knowledge of general conditions 
will not guarantee infallibility about specific tasks, but, other 
things being equal, it will insure more intelligent grasp of the 
special conditions. 

Virtually the same things that have been said so far in this 
chapter may be restated as follows: 

‘Held together in social relations men modify each other’s 
nature.”* This proposition presents the social fact in its most 
evident form. It involves the initial problem of sociology, viz., 
what are the details of the modifications which men’s natures 
undergo through reciprocal influence ? 

The social fact may be described from another angle of view 
thus: The social fact is, first, the evolution of the individual 
through, second, the evolution of institutions, and the incidental 
reaction of all the individuals and institutions upon each other. 
That is, at any given moment individuals and institutions are 

*GIpDDINGS, Principles of Sociology, p. 377. 
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alike in full course of modification by the action of each upon the 
other. The individual of today is being modified by his con- 
tacts with other individuals, and by his contacts with today’s 
institutions. Tomorrow’s individuals will not be wholly the 


causes or the effects of tomorrow’s institutions. Each is both 
cause and effect of the other. 

With reference to this social fact, or social process, as we may 
name it according to the special aspect of it which we have in 
mind, certain general considerations may be urged, partly by way 
of repetition and partly in advance upon the position we have 


now reached. 

Perhaps there is no phrase which is used with more vagueness 
of meaning than the phrase ‘the social point of view,” or ‘the 
sociological point of view.” Everybody who is intelligent today 
supposes himself to be first ‘‘scientific’’ and second ‘sociologi- 
cal’’ in his mental attitude. We need not now discuss what is 
involved in the ‘scientific’ attitude, but under this title, the 
‘social fact,’” we may note some of the marks of the sociological 
attitude toward the world. The use of this appears in the con- 
sideration just dwelt upon that the sociologists are trying to focal- 
ize within one field of vision all the activities that are going on 
among people, so that men and women who get the benefit of 
this outlook may see their own lives in their actual relation to 
all the lives around them. The sociological outlook is a position 
chosen for the deliberate purpose of placing each of us in his 
relations to all the rest, so that the meaning of each one’s part in 
the complicated whole may appear. 

Most people are more familiar with political economy than 
with sociology —or they think they are. Now political economy 
does an essential part of the work of mapping out relations 
between different human actions, viz., those actions that have for 
their primary and decisive aim the gaining of wealth. But the 
work of political economy, as compared with the demand which 
sociology discovers, may be likened to the work which an ordi- 
nary railroad map does in showing up the features of a country. 
When we look, for instance, at a map issued by either of the 
railroads that have terminals in Chicago, we are able to learn from 
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it all that it sets out to show about its own routes and connections. 
From that map alone, however, we should be likely to get little 
or no conception of the topography and climate, of the kinds of 
soil or varieties of products, of the density of population, of the 
political divisions, or even of the precise geographical relations 
of the country through which the road runs. In order to have 
the knowledge necessary for all departments of life in the 
locality, it is necessary for us to possess the information that 
would be represented by a series of geological, topographical, 
meteorological, political, and even transportation charts, picturing 
in turn different phases of natural and artificial conditions within 
the selfsame portion of territory covered by the map of a single 
railroad system. 

In a somewhat analogous way political economy deals with 
the system of industrial lines of communication in a society — 
the industrial nerves and arteries of the body politic, so to speak. 
But the /:fe of society, or the social fact or social process, is a vast 
system of physical, physiological, psychological, and personal 
action and reaction. The associational process is this social 
reality when we consider it in motion. Inorder to understand it 
we have to comprehend not merely the industrial element. That 
would be like seeing only one thread or figure that runs through 
the design of a tapestry. To know the social fact and the social 
process we have to be able to take in all these departments of 
action that make up the fact and the process; 7. e., the complete 
design of the fabric. We have to understand what these differ- 
ent kinds of action have to do with each other, and how each 
reacts upon the others. 

When we speak of all this in cold blood, it seems to be a 
far-off and vague affair, with which we have the least possible 
concern. That, however, is the same mistake which we make 
if we think we have no concern with what the chemist calls 
‘sodium chloride.’’ When we find out that it is merely the 
salt that we want to use every day, we discover that it is our 
concern. In the same way we may be indifferent to the subject 
of “hydrous oxide,” but if it is presented to us as drinking 
water we may see the wisdom of knowing something about it. 
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So the “social fact”’ or the ‘‘social process’ is not an affair that 
exists outside of our circle of interests. Our whole life— from 
our eating and sleeping to our thinking and trading and teach- 
ing and playing and praying and dying—is a part of the social 
fact and of the social process. In us the fact and the process 
has its lodgment. In the fact and the process we live and move 
and have our being. Instead of not being concerned with them, 
they are the whole of our concern, so far as we are citizens of 
the world. We do not know our personal concerns until we see 
through and through the social fact and the social process. 

Moreover, everything that we learn and try to apply as 
action gets its meaning in its connections with this social fact 
and social process. For instance, taking parts of school dis- 
cipline as a sample of the larger whole: what is the good of 
geographical knowledge? If it stops with geographical facts 
alone, it is not worth having. Geography is worth studying 
because it helps to explain the lives of people, past and present, 
and the possibilities of people in the future. Or why is literature 
worth studying? Simply and solely because, in the first place, 
it shows us the inner explanations of the lives of people, past 
and present, and the internal resources upon which to build 
their future; then, in the second place, because it imparts to us 
some of those resources. In studying geography we are, or we 
ought to be, doing on a broader scale just what the immigrant 
does, when he scratches the ground where he halts his prairie 
schooner to see what sort of soil is under his feet. In studying 
literature we are doing somewhat more disinterestedly and 
calmly precisely what the lover does when he studies the moods 
and tastes of his mistress, so as to know how to make successful 
suit. He is after deep facts of human nature as betrayed in an 
individually interesting specimen. We are after similar facts of 
human nature in general. 

In other words, we do not know anything until we know it 
in connection with the social fact and the social process. The 
things that we think we know are merely waste scraps of infor- 
mation until they find their setting in this reality, to which all 
knowledge belongs. 
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To recapitulate: The social fact is the incessant reaction 
between three chief factors: (1) nature; (2) individuals; (3) 
institutions, or modes of association between individuals. Each 
of these factors is composite, but at this point we may disregard 
that phase of the situation. The social process is the incessant 
evolution of persons through the evolution of institutions, which 
evolve completer persons, who evolve completer institutions, 
and so on beyond any limit that we can fix. 

Sociology sets out to discover how all the details which any- 
one may learn about things or about people have to do with 
each other and are parts of each other in the social fact and the 
social process. These two phases of reality are, therefore, the 
setting in which sociology places all detailed knowledge in order 
to make it complete and true. 

Instead of advancing at once from the position which we 
have repeatedly explained, we may add another alternative 
statement which will presently lead to a forward step in our argu- 
ment. We have described sociology as the study of men con- 
sidered as affecting and as affected by association. As was 
asserted in the beginning, this is no new study. Men have been 
engaged upon sections of it ever since they began to be reflective 
at all. Sociology is the emergence of consciousness that all these 
sections of study about men in association are parts of one study. 
This perception necessarily leads to criticism of the previous 
conduct of the study in its conventional divisions, and to theo- 
rems of reorganization of the study. Much of the work which 
has been done in the territory of the social sciences has been 
wasted, or worse, because the workers have either lost or never 
had the perception that their particular inquiry is merely a 
detail in a larger inquiry. That inclusive inquiry is: What are 
the conditions, the contents, and the operations of human association ? 
This question will receive partial and approximate answers as 
the result of progressive application of reciprocal induction and 
deduction. We shall learn to know details in association by 
generalizing them into principles of association. On the other 
hand, we shall learn to know the details better by thinking them 
in terms of the general expression thus derived by induction, 
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while in turn we shall complete that induction by compar- 
i ing it minutely with the details which it purports to generalize. 
In other words, we shall in turn interpret the part by the whole 
and the whole by the part. We might illustrate this proposition 
by tracing the history of the economic theory of value. We 
learn rather late that value is a product of association. We have 
developed our present ideas of value by a succession of conclu- 
sions, now from restricted economic premises, now from larger 
3 social premises, now from reduction of concrete occurrences to 
q terms of the states of consciousness from which they proceed. 

At a given time we are using conclusions of more general and 

of more special orders, as reciprocal checks. Our theory of utility 
in general holds a sort of suspensive veto over conclusions about 
3 the laws of economic value. Our observations of the phenomena 
of value become in turn censors and reorganizers of our theories 
of utility. Our knowledge of association is not gained by fol- 
lowing a straight series of logical links. The process is rather 
an alternation of judging our conception of wholes by closer a 
analysis of parts, and then a testing of our analysis of parts -— 
by fitting them back into wholes. We might illustrate the 
same at length, if we could trace the steps in the changes that 
have taken place in our conceptions of political society. Judg- 
ing from the accounts that fill the larger part of historical litera- 
ture, most men have thought of political association as a & 
combination of a few rulers and generals who were the meaning a 
factors, with a vast human herd of no particular consequence in 


the association. Partly of course through an actual shifting of 
3 the balance of power, but principally through gradual ability to 
€| analyze the functions of political association, we have now 
4 reversed this immemorial judgment. We see now that the 
¥ generals and rulers are the accidents in political association, ( 


while the masses are the essentials. The same thing is true of | 
our conceptions of industrial association. We once imagined 
that industry was a divinely ordained means of creating tribute 
for a select few who did nothing, and of utilizing the labor power 
of the many whose reason for existence was the consuming 
capacity of their superiors. We now see that, if there are any 
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consumers who do not perform an industrial function, they 
either perform some other equivalent social function which is 
properly exchanged for the output of productive labor, or they 
are parasites whose existence has no justification in the social 
process. In a word, we have reached the perception, so simple 
that it seems too commonplace for mention, so sagacious that it 
has eluded the wise until very recently, that the world of people is 
a community of individuals associating. We have discovered that 
each of these terms—‘‘community,” “individual,” ‘‘associating’’— 
is a function of each of the other terms. We have learned that 
our conceptions of the content of these terms have been unreal: 
that is, we have not penetrated far into the essentials of their 
meaning. The psychologists are just beginning to restate the 
problems of the individual. The ethnologists, historians, politi- 
cal scientists and economists are trying to formulate the facts of 
community in different aspects, and the sociologists are just 
learning to state the problems of association in its most universal 
aspects as the largest generalization of human relationships. 
The sociologist wants to discover a program by which he may 
begin to learn better than they have been learned before the 
things that are most characteristic of the world of people. He 
wants to get all that we can learn about the world of people 
into such correlation that the different parts of our knowl- 
edge will complement each other as a credible reproduction of 
the reality. He wants to know the regularities that recur 
wherever there are human associations. He also wants to know 
the kinds of variations that are actual aad possible within these 
regularities. The sociologist finds that our concepts of the 
world of people are so conventional that they frequently mask 
the most essential relationships among people. For instance, in 
order to understand “industry’’ we may need to investigate 
much wider categories, viz., ‘‘interdependence”’ and ‘“ coépera- 
tion.” In order to understand “government” we may need to 
see it as an accident of the more universal form “ coérdination”’ 
or ‘“‘control;’’ etc., etc. Sociology therefore finds it necessary to 
start with the universal phenomenon association ; to analyze it, in 
the first instance, without reference to the conventional social 
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sciences, in so far as that is possible, seeing that the bulk of 
what we know of human associations up to date is given us by 
the social sciences; and later to see how the conventional social 
sciences may be used to get more intimately acquainted with 
the content which the sociological formulation discloses. 

All this may be indicated in still another way that to certain 
minds will be more vivid. The world of people, as it presents 
itself to the sociologist’s preliminary survey, might be represented 
by a series of charts, which we may merely suggest in passing. 

Using the largest surface available, describe a circle and out- 
line within it all the continental areas of our globe (Chart A). 
Without drawing lines of political division, cover the inhabited 
areas with points representing individuals, with degrees of density 
corresponding with the population statistics of the different 
countries. Chart A would then stand for the “big buzzing con- 
fusion” that confronts the mind when it first encounters entirely 
uncriticised elements of the social fact, viz., variously dense 
multitudes of persons." 

On the same scale describe a second circle (Chart B), in 
which the points symbolizing individuals begin to represent 
rudimentary perceptions of groupings. So far as the mechani- 
cal limitations permit, arrange the points denoting individuals 
in pairs, in constellations numbering from three to an arbitrary 
maximum —say ten—and scatter among these groups a number 
of detached points corresponding with the ratios of unmarried 
adults in the various areas. Chart B indicates the primary fact 
of family grouping, characterizing all human populations, but 
in no case precisely accounting for the whole population. The 
family may not be monogamous; the monogamous family may 
or may not increase beyond the original pair; and in no popula- 
tion of self-styled civilized people are all the adults members of 
family groups. In successive charts (C, D-N) on the same scale 
represent in turn associations that are dependent upon contiguity 
in space, and then those associations, commercial, scientific, 


*“Der soziale Kérper ist auf dem ersten Blick eine Vielheit von Einzelnperso- 
ere Wir fassen vorlaufig das Individuum allein ins Auge, beziehungsweise 
die Bevélkerung als eine Vielheit und Mannigfaltigkeit von Individuen.” (Bau und 
Leben, 2d ed., Vol. I, p. 35.) 
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religious, artistic, that overspread the same space, or in the most 
diverse fashions link individuals widely separated in space. Add 
occasionally in the series a chart showing lines of persons passing 
from each of these groups to each of the others, and thus main- 
taining inter-associational association. The whole sum of things 
that these diagrams would symbolize and vaguely suggest would 
be that association which is the total of activity in the world of 
people. Men have analyzed and described this association in 
whole or in parts in various conventional ways which sociology 
by no means wishes to supplant. Sociology finds, however, that, 
whatever may be the value of the different conventional ways of 
treating association, they do not suffice to bring out all the most 
essential relationships in association, or to exhibit those relation- 
ships in their actual functional dependence. We may treat 
sexual, racial, civic, ecclesiastical, or industrial association in 
turn without discovering the universal traits of association, or 
the most essential relationships of individuals to the association 
under either form. Hence the sociologist looks out over this 
seething complexity of men conditioning each other, and he says 
to himself: “These institutions that men maintain are products 
and incidents and accidents. The essentials are men themselves 
and their reactions with their physical and spiritual conditions. It 
may be that the reactions of men with their conditions are not 
best indicated in terms of race, and state, and church, and trade. 
It may be that these give too fragmentary and superficial reports 
of the essentials in men and associations. Therefore we will try 
to look through and beyond these conventionalities and to see 
the more significant realities that are behind them. We will try 
to look at men in more general categories, in order to see if we 
cannot in this way get more profoundly acquainted with them.” 

Accordingly the sociologist, analyzing for himself the con- 
tents of the circle in the diagrams, finds in the first place uni- 
versal and manifold association. Getting his observation a little 
more precise, he first distinguishes between the men associating 
and the physical environment which forms the place and base 
of association. He then makes out certain characteristic facts 
which seem to be ever-present phases of association. These 
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facts are not terms in a series, but they are coexistent aspects 
of a constant reality. They have various relations to the whole 
associational unity, but they are equally and alike traits of that 
unity. Ina later chapter we shail name a score of such traits. 
It by no means follows that these terms must be the categories 
under which sociology is to arrange its processes or results. 
They are rather some of the phases of reality which sociology 
proposes to investigate more closely. They are data which we 
derive from all our present means of thinking men as associating. 
These data present the sociological problems, viz.: In what 
forms do men associate? By force of what influences do men 
associate? What are the indicated ends of association? What 
are the available means for attaining these ends ? 

To repeat again: The sociologist looks out on the same 
world of people that other students of social sciences con- 
front, but he looks with a differentiation of interest that focal- 
izes his attention in a distinctive way. Other students want to 
know orders of facts and relations that to him are merely helps 
to perception, and then to comprehension of other facts and 
relations which inhere in the same social reality. The ethnolo- 
gist, for instance, wants to know the facts of racial association. 
The sociologist says: ‘Perhaps we assume too much when we 
start with the presumption that the profoundest truths about 
racial association are to be discovered by studying racial associa- 
tions alone. It may be that some of the peculiarities that we 
find in racial associations, and which we regard as attributes of 
race, are incidents of geographical, or political, or vocational, or 
cultural, or sexual, or merely personal association. It may be 
that some of the things which we attribute to race occur in mobs 
made up of an indiscriminate mixture of races. There are innu- 
merable sorts of association in which there is action and reac- 
tion of individuals with very marked results. Consequently we 
need to investigate associations of all orders, if we are to be 
sure that things which we attribute to membership of one asso- 
ciation are not equally or more characteristic of other associa- 
tions. It is by this extension of view alone that we shall be able 
to trace the ultimate and fundamental relationships between indi- 
viduals,” 
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When we approach the study of men from this center of 
attention, we at once perceive in the world of people certain facts 
that are evidently of tremendous significance, which, however, 
have not yet attracted sufficient notice to be made the objects of 
severe scientific investigation. We have these facts given to us 
piecemeal by all the perceptive means and processes within the 
competency of ordinary experience and of the traditional social 
sciences. Our education makes it impossible for us to think of 
the world of people without thinking certain relations between 
people. This is both an advantage and a disadvantage from 
the sociological point of view; for, on the one hand, we must use 
these particular means of knowing people in association in order 
to get our data; but, on the other hand, we thereby get our data 
mixed with conventional construings of the data that to a 
greater or less extent prejudge the very questions which our 
center of interest brings into focus. This, however, is not 
peculiar to sociology. It takes place in every field of research, 
as knowledge advances from the less exact to the more exact. 

The sociologist has taken up the clue that certain principles of 
regularity run through all human associations, and he wants to find 
out what these principles are. There are various possible ways of 
approaching the study, and we are now to exhibit the beginnings 
of one of them. In a word, the preliminary process that we 
shall outline is this. We survey all human associations that we 
can bring within our present field of view, and we set down 
features that seem to us to be common to human association in 
general. If there is any force in the precedents of all other 
scientific inquiry, the data that we thus select as the material to 
be studied have a very different look at the outset from the 
appearance which they will have after all available processes of 
investigation have been exhausted upon them. We do not select 
scientific data and forthwith pronounce them dogmatic conclu- 
sions, any more than we sit down at the beginning of a journey 
and declare ourselves at the end. The things that we see in 
human associations in general, with such insight as we are able 
to bring to bear on them now, are merely some of the data of 
sociology, and with these data sociology must begin to do its 
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peculiar work. How accurate are these preliminary generaliza- 
tions? What similar generalizations must be added in order to 
schedule all the traits common to associations of men? What 
more intimate laws are contained in these data? Such ques- 
tions set the problems for sociology. 

To illustrate: We have long had statisticians of various sorts. 
They have tried to enumerate and classify various details of 
human association. Whether or not they have ever thought it 
worth while to formulate such an obvious truism as that associa- 
tion always involves a greater or less numerousness of indi- 
viduals associating, the generalization is a datum of common 
and of scientific experience. The query arises: Do associations 
take on varying qualities with varying numerousness of the asso- 
ciated individuals ? This query at once makes the axiom and 
truism of statistical science a datum that demands a whole sys- 
tem of inquiries which belong in wider reaches of sociological 
science. 

Again, the ethnologist discovers that one human association 
is what it is because of other associations with which it is in 
contact. The church historian discovers that religious associa- 
tions have been molded by political associations, and the politi- 
cal historians tell us that governmental associations in one state 
have been modified by contact with governmental associations 
in another state. Here is the fact of interdependence. The 
sociologist says: This is not an isolated phenomenon. Wher- 
ever there are human associations there are interdependences 
among the units, and between the association itself and other 
associations. This fact of interdependence must be understood, 
then, in its full significance, if we are to comprehend the condi- 
tions and laws of human association in their widest and deepest 
scope. 

Again, demography and the history of science and_phi- 
losophy show people in their spatial distribution and in their 
various degrees of remoteness from each other in ideas. The 
social psychologist generalizes this commonplace circumstance, 
and detects in it a clue to significant regularities of fact and 
process inassociation. He derives from all that he knows about 
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men in association the datum that discontinuity of some sort 
and some degree is universal among men in association. He 
sets this datum down in the list of things that must be known 
more completely in all its bearings upon the actions of men in 
contact with each other. 

So we might go through a list which we may name “incidents” 
of association. They are data of sociology: deposits of much 
observation of the world of people from many points of view, 
but raw material with which we begin a study of men from 
the point of view of the sociologist, 7. ¢., when we want to 
correlate all that we can learn about the world of people into 
accounts of the laws of human association in general. In 
other words, there are larger truths in the laws of human associa- 
tion than emerge when we study in turn particular kinds of 
association. Those studies of particular kinds of association are 
incomplete, therefore, until they are merged into knowledge of 
these larger truths. The task of finding out precisely what these 
larger truths are and how they are related to each other furnishes 
the primary problems of sociology. 

Our survey up to this point suffices to sharpen a simple per- 
ception which must presently afford much needed light on soci- 
ology. There has been endless perplexity among sociologists 
about the concept “society.” It has been asserted, on the one 
hand, that if there is to be a science of society, there must first be 
a definition of society. By others it has been urged with equal 
confidence that the definition of society must of necessity be a 
product of a science of society, and cannot be had until the 
science is relatively complete. There is an element of truth in 
both these contentions, and both may be urged with somewhat 
similar force in connection with the reality “association.” 

The perception that should resolve the difficulty, however, is 
that the universal fact of association in the world of people is 
not to be taken as a closed concept, containing consequences to 
be drawn out by deduction as a system of sociology. The fact 
of association is rather an open world to be inductively described 
and explained. It is a fact of indefinitely varied forms, kinds, 
degrees, extents. Wherever there are two men there is association. 
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Between all the men in the known world there is associa- 
tion. There is the close, constant, firm association of the family 
group. There is the loose, transitory, precarious association of 
the world’s sympathizers with Dreyfus or Aguinaldo or the Boers. 
There are associations spatial, vocational, purely spiritual. There 
are associations as persistent as the Celestial Empire and 
the Roman Catholic Church, and there are associations that form 
and dissolve ina day. In short, association can be defined in 
advance only in a formula which is essentially interrogative, 
viz., as the functioning of related individuals. This functioning has 
to be traced out, not merely at the first point of contact between 
individuals, but throughout the whole chain of relationships of 
which a particular contact closes the circuit. 

Sociologists are accordingly less and less inclined to go 
through the motions of performing the impossible. Indication, 
not definition, of subject-matter belongs at the beginning of every 
inductive process. The task of sociology is primarily to make 
out the orders of human association, and so far as possible to 
determine the formulas of forces that operate in these several 
orders. Association is activity, not locality. Like states of 
consciousness, it has to be known in terms of process, not in 
dimensions of space. To make headway with the sociological 
task we must abandon pretentious a priori conceptions of all 
sorts, and patiently investigate concrete human associations 
until they reveal their mystery. Human associations overlap 
and interlace and clash and coalesce in bewildering variety of 
fashions. Sociology has at last become conscious of the problem 
of reducing this complexity to scientific statement of form and 
force and methed. 

Once more, recurring to our definition, ‘Sociology is the 
study of men considered as affecting and as affected by associa- 
tion,” we may state the general problem of sociology in this 
among other variations, viz., to make out the proper content of the 
concept social, or associational. We will for convenience use 
chiefly the shorter synonym. We mean that the proximate task 
of sociology is so to analyze and then to synthesize the contents 
of associations, as such, that our abstract notion “association,” 
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with its attributive correlates ‘associational,’ ‘societary,” 
or “social,” shall receive a specific and systematized content. 
We want to answer the question: ‘What regularities recur in 
associations, from the lowest and simplest to the highest and 
most complex orders ?” Only by so answering do we take the con- 
cept “social” from among merely formal categories, and fill it 
with a precise concrete meaning. We may vary our proposition 
by saying that the formal term ‘‘social”’ is a symbol for all that in 
associations which is of direct concern to sociology. Or, con- 
versely, sociology is in quest of those things which pertain to 
associations as such, and the general term for those things is 
“the social.” The initial task of sociology is to find and formu- 
late the reality for which this symbol stands. 

We may approach this task by elaborating this formal symbol. 
‘The social” being our term for all that is of distinctively socio- 
logical interest in the whole area of associations, we have the 
task at the outset of making this formal concept as definite as 
possible. At the beginning of our inquiry, how much are we 
able to make the concept “social” mean ? 

The answer may be approached by reference to De Greef’s 
thesis, that the distinguishing factor of the social is contract. In 
dissent from this position we have urged’ that “it would be more 
correct, though still vague, to say that sociology deals especially 
with the phenomena of contact. The reactions which result from 
voluntary or involuntary contact of human beings with other 
human beings are the phenomena peculiarly ‘social’ as distin- 
guished from the phenomena that belong properly to biology 
and psychology.” 

This claim may be expanded as follows: In the first place, 
we want to indicate, not the essence of the social, but the docation, 
the sphere, the extent of the social. If we can agree where it is, 
we may then proceed to discover what it is.? In the first place, 
then, the social is the term next beyond the individual. Assum- 
ing, for the sake of analysis, that our optical illusion, “the indi- 
vidual,’’ is an isolated and self-sufficient fact, there are many 

*SMALL and VINCENT, /ntroduction to the Study of Society, pp. 60, 61. 


2Of course the converse is true, with different ratios of content in the terms. 
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sorts of scientific problems that do not need to go beyond this 
fact to satisfy their particular terms. Whether the individual 
can ever be abstracted from his conditions and leave him himself 
is not a question that we need to discuss at this point. At all 
events, the individual known to our experience is not isolated. 
He is connected in various ways with one or more individuals. 
The different ways in which individuals are connected with each 
other are indicated by the inclusive term “contact.’’ We will 
not now extend the meaning of this term to other contacts of 
persons than those with other persons. The reason is that, if we 
did, we should thereby take ourselves into a still more general 
field, within which the laws of the social are subordinate orders. 
Starting from the person, to measure him in all his dimensions 
and to represent him in all his phases, we find that each person 
is what he is by virtue of the existence of other persons, and by 
virtue of an alternating current of influence between each per- 
son and all the other persons previously or at the same time in 
existence. The last native of central Africa around whom we 
throw the dragnet of civilization, and whom we inoculate with a 
desire for whisky, adds an increment to the demand for our dis- 
tillery products and affects the internal revenue of the United 
States, and so the life-conditions of every member of our popu- 
lation. This is what we mean by ‘contact.’’ So long as that 
African tribe is unknown to the outside world, and the world to 
it, so far as the European world is concerned the tribe might as 
well not exist. The moment the tribe comes within touch of 
the rest of the world, the aggregate of the world’s contacts is by 
so much enlarged. The social world is by so much extended. 
In other words, the realm of the social is the realm of circuits 
of reciprocal influence between individuals and the groups which 
individuals compose. The general term “contact” is proposed 
to stand for this realm, because it is a colorless word that may 
mark boundaries without prejudging contents. Wherever there 
is physical or spiritual contact between persons, there is inevi- 
tably a circuit of exchange of influence. The realm of the social 
is the realm constituted by such exchanges. It extends from the 
producing of the baby by the mother and the simultaneous 
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producing of the mother by the baby, to the producing of mer- 


chant and soldier by the world-powers, and the producing of the 
world-powers by merchant and soldier. 

The ‘‘social,’”’ then, is the reciprocity and the reciprocality 
between the persons that live and move and have their being as 
centers of reaction in a world filled with like centers. Here is the 
material for the “organic concept.” It gets its meaning as the 
antithesis of the atomistic individualistic philosophy. We are what 
we are by virtue of the fact that other men from the remote past 
and from the immediate present are continually depositing a part 
of themselves in us, and taking a part of us into their make-up in 
return." This interaction of persons is the realm of the social. 
It is the next higher order of complexity above that set of reac- 
tions which we call the individual consciousness. 

Tennyson gave usa picture of the “‘ Two Voices’ 
personality —a very slight variation in detail upon Paul’s psycho- 
logical analysis of himself: ‘‘ For the good that I would I do not; 
but the evil that I would not, that I do.”?. Each man is in himself 
a society, not of fwo, but of innumerable voices, each striving for 
utterance, but composing themselves into some resultant activity 
that stands for the algebraic total of stimulus and response in each 
particular case. Two men become a society in which conditions 
that were possible in the consciousness of each without contact 
with another personal factor now have to compose themselves 
with reactions set in motion by contact of each with the other. 

The social, then, is all the give-and-takemess there is, whether 
more or less, between the persons anywhere in contact. The 


tI hope to be forgiven for a figure that harks back toward the notion of stuff, 
rather than process, as the reality behind associational phenomena. No one will feel 
the difficulty but the psychologists, and I trust them to accept my word that 1 do not 
mean to press the figure to that length. 


in the same 


? Rom. vii: 19. 

3 After this was written and discussed in seminar, I happened upon Tarde’s remark 
{Les transformations du pouvoir, p. 196): “Il y a deux sortes d’associations : premiére- 
ment, celle des divers esprits individuels unis en société; en second lieu, celle en 
chacun d’eux, des états de conscience qui s’y sont peu a peu agrégés et qui lui provien- 
nent, pour la plupart, d’autres esprits. En chaque esprit individuel se répéte plus ou 
moins cette agrégation plus ou moins systématique d’états de conscience qui con- 


stitue le type social.” 
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realm of the social is the total of all the give-and-takzngs, 
considered severally or collectively, that occur among men. 
If we want to know the quality or the qualities of the social, 
we have to inspect these givings and takings in the largest pos- 
sible number and variety of associations, and to note and classify 
their qualities. So far as we have gone, we find that the social is, 
qualitatively, not one thing, but many things. It is Tarde’s imi- 
tation and it is Ward’s misomimetism. It is Durkheim's “ con- 
straint’ and it is Nietzsche’s defiance of constraint. It is attraction 
and it is repulsion. It is mutual aid and it is mutual hindrance, 
It is consciousness of kind and it is consciousness of unkind. It 
is selection and it is rejection. It is adaptation and it is the 
tearing to pieces of adaptations. Furthermore, if we want to 
know the laws of the social, we have the task first of formulating 
these give-and-takings in all their meaning relations, and then 
of deriving the equations of their action, just as astronomers or 
chemists or physiologists have to derive the laws of reactions 
within their several fields. 

To vary the foregoing propositions we may put the same 
thing in this form: 

Human association ts men accomplishing themselves. Here is a 
dialectic the two poles of which are perpetually reinforcing each 
other. The men are making the association, and the association 
is making the men. Parallel with this reciprocity in fact there 
must be a reciprocity in theory. The two poles of the dialectic 
must perpetually interpret each other. We cannot know the 
men except as we discover them in terms of their accomplishing ; 
and we cannot know the accomplishing except as we discover it 
in terms of the men. If we are satisfied with any less compre- 
hensive statement of the case, we either make up a false process, 
or we fail to see that the whole thing is one process working 
itself out from centers of consciousness that are poles of other 
centers of consciousness. The psychologist and the sociologist 
are trying to tunnel the life-process from opposite sides; the 
one from the individual, the other from the associational side; 
but there is no way for either of them through the life-reality, 
unless it is a way in which they meet at last. Dropping the 
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clumsy figure we may say literally that the sociologist has the 
task of formulating man in his associational self-assertions. The 
psychologist has the task of formulating man in the mechanism 
of his self-assertions.* 

As was said above, our ability to look out over the field of 
human association, and to reproduce it in thought, however 
imperfectly, is due, in large part, to the conventional social 
sciences. The supposition now to be proposed, for the sake of 
varied statement of our main proposition, is accordingly strained 
as well as extravagant, but it will serve a certain purpose. Let 
us suppose that all human activities had occurred precisely as 
we observe them, with the exception of the activities which may 
be called collectively the social sciences. Suppose that men had 
associated precisely as we know them to have associated, with 
the one modification that they did no systematic thinking 
about association. We should have then industry, government, 
society, but we should have no political economy, political 
science, history, social philosophy. We should have at most 
records, chronicles of bare events, with no conventional classifi- 
cations and interpretations of the events. Suppose that at this 
moment the process of social self-examination begins. Associa- 
tion becomes introspective. Certain men begin to feel scientific 
and philosophic curiosity about the human activities, some of 
which they see, and more of which they know by record. The 


*The conceptions which these last paragraphs try to fix are not the property of 
any one individual, certainly not my own. So far as I can trace my share of them to 
definite sources, they are due largely to a sort of telepathic communication for seven 
years with my colleagues of the philosophical department of the University of Chicago, 
and to PROFESSOR J. MARK BALDWIN’Ss Soctal and Ethical Interpretations. My debt 
to the latter source is none the less clear, although I am unable to adopt all of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s conclusions. For instance, I am disposed to dissent from his views 
on three out of the four cases of the “‘extra-social” which he specifies in this JOURNAL, 
Vol. IV, pp. 650 sg. As asample of the former sort of stimulus a recent remark by 
Professor Dewey may be quoted: “The effort to apply psychology to social affairs 
means that the determination of ethical values lies, not in any set or class, however 
superior, but in the workings of the social whole; that the explanation is found in 
the complex interactions and interrelations which constitute this whole. To save 
personality in all we must serve all alike — state the achievements of all in terms of 
mechanism, that is, of the exercise of reciprocal influence. To affirm personality 
independent of mechanism is to restrict its full meaning to a few, and to make its 
expression in the few irregular and arbitrary.” (Psychological Review, March, 1900, 
p. 123.) 
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main difference between what would follow and what now occurs 
in the field open to such reflection would be that no particular 
way of looking at the facts would be able to claim precedence 
over other ways. No “science” would be able to say: ‘“ This is 
my preserve, no one else has any right here.” We should pres- 
ently have the same social sciences that we have now, with the 
difference that no long familiarity with the forms of one of the 
sciences would give it a prestige that would obscure its relative 
subordination to all the other sciences. Among the ways of 
looking at the common subject-matter would be one which 
would enlist certain minds more intensively than the more spe- 
cific forms of treatment. It would be the way which takes note, 
in the first place, of general characteristics manifested in all 
association, and which attempts to find the unity underlying the 
unspeakable diversity in the relations of these characteristics to 
each other, and in the relations of all specific and particular 
actions to their universals. 

This, minus the fictitious historical assumption, marks the 
exact situation of the philosophical sociologists. They see that 
the impulse, quality, and tendency of the energy put forth in asso- 
ciation is not necessarily indicated by the obvious and familiar 
groupings of persons and classifications of activities in the special 
social sciences. They see that the life-problem of every man is 
a question of his total function asa man. It cannot be summarily 
solved in terms of political or economic units. They see accord- 
ingly that the activities which associated men perform are conse- 
quences and accidents, on the one hand of the energies of the 
men associating, and, on the other, of their twofold environment. 
The sociologists, therefore, say that they are bound to know 
something over and above and beyond men in the different 
specific groups which first arrest reflective attention—their fami- 
lies, their trades, their classes, their unions, their nations, etc. 
The sociologists are bound to get acquainted with the com- 
mon traits of men that produce these groups and in turn are 
affected by them. All this is part of the sociological purpose to 
penetrate beyond our present insight into knowledge of what is 
more and less essential, more and less fundamental, more and 
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less inevitable, more and less desirable, more and less modifiable 
and controllable in human conditions and actions. 

This recapitulation brings us close to a perception which 
must be developed in later chapters. In a word, the universal 
fact of association, in all its varieties of scope and form, is an 
affair of individuals who are storage batteries of interests. Al| 
these phenomena of association are permutations of these inter- 
ests that lodge in the individual. Whether we call these general 
facts ‘characteristics’ or “circumstances” or ‘“incidents’’ or 
“‘conditions”’ of association makes little difference, so long as 
we avoid using either word as a snap judgment about facts and 
relations which require further investigation. The main thing is 
that when we break away from the conventionalities of the older 
social sciences, and look out over human associations without 
using those conventionalities as spectacles, we see some general 
peculiarities of association that promise to reward further atten- 
tion, especially by giving new meaning to familiar aspects of 
association. It is a fair presumption that further search with the 
aid of these clues will result in profounder knowledge of the 
specific social relationships than has been gained by study of 
them in the forms of the traditional sciences alone. It is the 
belief of the sociologists that it is possible so to generalize the 
facts which ethnology, history, economics, political science, and 
psychology analyze that we may presently have, not only a 
sociology that uses these facts, but a sociology that will in turn 
be a basis for these sciences in an improved form; a basis 
that will furnish means for discovering more facts and better 
ones in the peculiar territory of these special sciences." 

This survey enforces the further conclusion which it has been 
hard for the sociologists to accept, to which comparatively few 
of them are even now reconciled, viz., that sociology cannot fur- 
nish any credible generalizations of laws until it has patiently 
studied conditions which confront us when we refuse to have our 
vision restricted by the categories of conventional social science. 
The very best thing that sociology can do in its present state is 


! Vide “ Methodology of the Social Problem," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
November, 1898, pp. 385 sg. 
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to make conditions and relationships conspicuous that are either 
invisible or obscure in the older forms of social science. We 
need to see aspects of association that we have either ignored or 
undervalued or never observed. We have been chasing moon- 
beam expectations of sociological systems before we have begun 
to criticise or even to collect our phenomena. In a few years, 
therefore, some of our most pretentious literature will be fit 
only for the museums of antiquities or the pulp mills. We have 
reached the obvious necessity of starting at the beginning and 
of refusing to let our dogmatizing zeal outrun our analytical dis- 
coveries. We have as terms in our problem: first, the physical 
environment; second, the fundamental interests of individuals; 
third, manifestations of these interests in the institutions that are 
the products of association ; fourth, forms of relationship that are 
discoverable in these institutions, and modes of operation that are 
manifested by the same. Now the sociological problem is to 
express all that occurs in human association in terms of the ele- 
ments that enter into association. These are, first, the physi- 
cal laws that converge in individuals, and, second, the spiritual 
laws that emerge in individuals. 

We may conclude this chapter with a résumé of its already 
numerous repetitions. Sociology is one of the avenues of 
approach to knowledge of men as we actually find them, in dis- 
tinction from men as we try to think them by abstraction for 
various special purposes. Thus, for example, if we want to know 
the laws of coexistence and sequence between states of con- 
sciousness in the individual mind, we have to consider men as 
standing each by himself. We disregard the relations of man to 
man. States of consciousness have existence, so far as we know, 
only within individual persons. We abstract one or more indi- 
viduals from their living and moving with their fellows, and we 
try to discover what takes place within the consciousness of 
these individuals. Or, if we want to know the operations of the 
motive of self-interest in its relations to marketable goods, we 
have to abstract the economic man from the total man, and to 
trace the direction of his activities, and the laws of his activities, 
so far as the operation of self-interest can be measured: #. ¢., we 
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have to develop ‘“‘economic science.”’ Or, if we want to learn 
the lessons of political experience, if we want to know how 
bodies of people joined together in states have fared in their 
attempts to live together as states, and to maintain themselves 
against other states, then we have to abstract from the whole 
mass of experience that is made up by the total history of all 
men, past and present, those portions of that experience which 
are primarily and evidently civic. We have to gather all the 
facts that are available about bodies politic. We have to set 
those facts in order, so that they will tell the utmost about the 
underlying principles which the facts manifest. We have to 
develop “political science.” 

But there is a more general and universal desideratum than 
either of these, or many more that might be scheduled. Men 
as men, not as specialists, want to understand the bearings of 
life as a whole. We want to know where and how to place our- 
selves in the confused tangle of activities that all men are carry- 
ing on together. We want to understand the conduct of life as 
a totality, so that we may make our individual lives, if possible, 
more intelligent factors in this whole, and so that we may move 
toward such adjustments of these incalculably various lives that 
the total of human conduct may become more intelligently uni- 
fied. This desire to know the whole of human life, with a view 
to wiser conduct of life, has made men study in turn the various 
phases of life that are the particular objects of interest to the 
special social sciences. Sociology is not a rival of these sciences; 
it is a part of them, and an inevitable outcome and culmination 
of them. Expressed from the other point of view, each of these 
sciences is a pitiably incomplete part of the process of knowing 
its own subject-matter, unless it passes into the sociological 
synthesis and finds its completion there. Sociology advertises 
that, although we are just beginning to understand the intricacy 
of human life, it is possible to represent it in ways that will 
afford more connected views of the parts that compose it. 
These views are all the more trustworthy and valuable because 
they do not necessarily consist chiefly of novel details, but to 
a considerable extent frankly throw familiar details into new 
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perspectives, and then make requisitions for more details to fill up 
gaps of which we were unconscious in our previous knowledge. 

Sociology, then, is not a proposed substitute for other 
divisions of social science. As we have argued above, it 
would be a step toward clearness if we should agree to use 
as a generic name for all the social 


the term ‘sociology’ 
sciences considered, not as a series or hierarchy, but as an 
interdependent process of knowing the social reality as a whole : 
the system of divided labor upon the common subject-matter 
which has to be viewed in various aspects. If that agreement 
were reached, it would of course be desirable to fix upon a name 
for that portion of sociology which we are explaining in accord- 
ance with the description ‘‘ study of man considered as affecting 
and as affected by association.’’ Professor Sumner, of Yale, has 
introduced the term “ societology,” and he apparently applies it 
to very nearly the same aspect of the subject-matter to which 
these papers apply the term “sociology” in the secondary or 
more special sense of our formula. We repeat that our use of 
the term in this way is deliberately metaphorical. Usage, not 
academic nor individual preference, will of course gradually 
enforce a self-consistent code of terms with constant values.’ 
Not to deal further with this important but non-essential 
matter of names, our point of departure is this: Human life, as 
it appears to us objectively, is the involved activity of individuals 
associating. Knowledge of human life accordingly presupposes 
a conspectus of human associations, and intimate perception of 
the ways in which the persons and the associations affect each 
other. This knowledge cannot be reached by any single science. 
Sociology is, in the first place, a sort of range-finder. The figure 
will not bear very close inspection, but, to be literal, sociology 
has to chart the field of human association, to correlate extant 
knowledge of various associations, and to show the relations 


* Major Powell has made the following suggestion: He distinguishes sociology 
as “the science of institutions,” and he adds: “I use the term sociology to distinguish 
one of five codrdinated sciences: esthetology, technology, sociology, philology, and 
sophiology, and I call all of these sciences demonomy. 1 classify the sciences of 
sociology as statistics, economics, civics, historics, and ethics.” (American Anthropolo- 
gist, July, 1899, p. 476.) 
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of problems that look to more knowledge about association. 


i | Within the field thus described the work of all the social sciences 7 
falls. 
i! For instance, general sociology names, among other associa- 
tions, that of superior races with inferior races. Extant knowl- 
| edge, such as it is, furnishes a few more or less credible i 


aif generalizations about the laws of interrelation in case of such 
association. But suppose we wish to take up, as a serious scien- 
tific problem, the status of the colored race in the United States. 
Our general sociology will furnish the landmarks. It will help 
us place that particular association among all the other associ- 
ations that compose the life of the world, and of our particular 
country at this moment. But we want to know, for example, 
wherein the assumed inferiority and superiority of the two races 
consists. Is it physiological? Is it psychical? Is it both? Is 
| it accidental or essential ? What is the prospect that the dis- 
tinguishing differences can be made to disappear? What is 
“: likely to occur as this association of two unlike races continues ? 
— A | These questions propose problems that no abstract reasoning can 
: solve. They take us into the realm of one social science and one 
physical science after another. Physiology must give its testi- 
p | mony. Ethnological investigation is needed. History must yield 
new information. Psychology must add discoveries. Political 
science must contribute its evidence. Political economy must 

| furnish elements of the solution. All these and many more 
phases of the facts in question must then at last be organized 

into a representation of the whole situation. 

i} Or, suppose we are studying the past, present, and future of 
: the association which we see at this moment between a prole- 


tariat and a propertied class in this country. To what extent is 
it actual? Whence comes it? Whither tends it? What may 
we do about it? Here as before we have a group of real prob- 
i lems which are not the preserve of any conventional science. It 
involves history, statistics, demography, and, indeed, every other 

' science that deals with real men. All our conciusions, whether 
scientific or popular, about such real conditions, imply as their 
logical antecedents the methods of discovery appropriate to these 
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particular departments of research. So in general of any case 
of actual association between men which we want either to 
understand or to control or to modify. Each is a fact within 
the great fact of human association at large. This fact of human 
association, made up of innumerable constituent associations, 
has its historical and its contemporary phases, all of which 
involve active influences in force at each given moment in any 
specific association. General sociology has, then, first of all, the 
task of plotting this whole actual system of human associations, 
and of deriving all the knowledge available about principles that 
are of general validity within and between associations. Thus 
the work of general sociology is related to the actual conduct of 
reflective life in society somewhat as geometry is to applied 
mechanics, or as general logic is to a particular argument. In 
other words, general sociology is merely formal and empty and 
speculative if it is considered as isolated from the rest of social 
science and self-sufficient. Having an actual content, it is merely 
one of the stages through which perceptive material about human 
life must pass in getting converted into knowledge of life in its 
wholeness. 

It is to be said, further, and with all possible emphasis, that 
the results which sociology will reach for a long time to come 
must be chiefly qualitative, not quantitative. This proposition 
may be illustrated by use of very familiar material. For instance, 
every observer of American politics knows that we have to reckon 
with a certain hereditary antipathy to England. We know 
that this feeling is of two distinct types, viz., that which dates 
from our colonial times, and that which began to come over 
from Ireland at the middle of the nineteenth century. We must 
add to these distinct types of anti-British feeling the less definite 
and less energetic jealousy of Great Britain brought to us by 
immigrants from other European countries. On the other hand, 
we know that there are certain affinities between ourselves and 
the British. Now, it is a matter of nice balancing in “ practical 
politics” to map out party programs so that these feelings will 
be discounted. No one can in advance take the precise measure 
of the pro- or anti-British sentiment. Politicians have to know 
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these sentiments qualitatively, and to be good judyes of the 
stimuli that tend to rousethem. So of the sectarian sentiments. 
Everybody knows that there are materials for very determined 
conflict in most of the cities of the United States, if the inhabit- 
ants did not instinctively take account of the fact that they 
are not homogeneous theologically, or even religiously. We 
are in the main—not to mention minor differences — Jews and 
Catholics and Protestants and eclectics. Every candidate for 
public office, and every bidder for public approval of any sort, 
in our cities, or in the country at large, has to adjust his conduct 
to approximate qualitative knowledge of these religious differ- 
ences. Not only that, but every citizen has to pay more or less 
conscious respect to the existence of these differences. The 
more general and public our relations are, the more do we need 
to make our qualitative knowledge of these factors in our environ- 
ment precise and available. 

The same is true of the centralizing and localizing sentiment 
in our political motives in the United States; of our sectional 
consciousness ; of our attitude toward the possibilities suggested 
by the terms “expansion” and “anti-expansion ;”’ of our indi- 
vidualistic and collectivistic tendencies in formulating indus- 
trial ideals. We cannot be intelligent actors in public life in any 
station unless we know the existence and the réle of these and 
similar moral forces in our society. We must know them, not 
merely in these relatively complex and familiar forms, but in 
their relatively simple and elusive psychological elements. It is 
impossible for us to know these forces as the mechanical engineer 
knows the amount of power set free by use of a given quantity 
of fuel, or by the fall of a given volume of water from a given 
height. What we can know at best is the character and tendency 
of these forces, and certain facts of varying degrees of accuracy 
about their sources and their reciprocal ratios. 

Now sociology, in its most general form, as well as in most 
of its more special forms of history, ethnology, economics, etc., 
is dealing with phases of human life which, at present at least, 
are knowable only qualitatively, and to a certain extent rela- 
tively. To know human relations in this way is by no means a 
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contemptible achievement. It is all the more respectable if we 
are perfectly clear in our own minds about the difference between 
such knowledge and knowledge that is definitely quantitative. 
Sociology is an attempt to know the factors that are always at 
work in every group of human beings, from the primitive pair, or 
the horde, to the modern religious congregation, or trade union, 
or club, or international alliance. Such factors are to be traced to 
the rudimentary conditions explained to us by physiology and 
psychology, é. g., irritability and suggestibility. They appear in 
more complex forms as habit, imitation, invention. They are 
organized into sympathy and antipathy. They act with accumu- 
lations of physical and mental tradition. They become conflict, 
coéperation, individualization, and socialization. They arrive at 
last at the varieties of developed forms of association that are 
manifested by the most evolved societies. It is desirable and 
possible to know these factors of individual and social life quali- 
tatively, in such a way that it will be feasible to rationalize life 
more intelligently. In order that we may not yield to the tempta- 
tion to become dogmatic upon an insufficient basis, we should be 
advised at the outset, however, of the limitations of this knowl- 
edge. The amount of knowledge within the reach of today’s 
sociology (in the large and inclusive sense) simply puts us in 
a position to judge of social reactions a little more sanely than 
people can who do not have the use of an equal amount of 
knowledge. We cannot yet in a single instance formulate in 
advance the influences that will produce a proposed social 
reaction in such a way that the formula can compare in precision 
and certainty with typical formulas in chemistry. Instead of 
being able to say, for example, 
2SH, + 30, = 2S0,+ H,O, 

the best that we can say is something like this: Representing the 
fundamental human desires by A, B, C, D, £, F, and representing 
those desires as they appear in a given social situation by unde- 
termined coefficients and exponents, we have at the most some- 
thing like the following: 


The given situation = ?A’ PB’ ?C’ PF". 
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Or we may reverse the formula for purposes of prediction, and 
it will amount to this: Given the terms, 
and the product will be a certain social condition to be symbol- 
ized very roughly by the expression: 
(4¢* C* E* 

On the other hand, it must be urged that inability to reach 
accuracy about the forces concerned in social reactions does not 
bar the way to studies which presuppose results at this point. 
We may take up further problems of qualitative measurement, 
while elementary problems, both of description and of measure- 
ment, are still in process of solution. For instance, suppose we 
reach the decision, hinted at above, that in all human associations 
we are dealing with fundamental human interests, which manifest 
themselves in desires, that in turn operate in accordance with 
variations of irritability, suggestibility, habit, imitation, inven- 
tion, sympathy, and antipathy. There are a thousand problems 
about the actual quality of these forces, and about their relations 
to each other. Yet we may proceed to study the facts of 
modern democracy, for example, as they present themselves to 
our observation, and as they emerge in course of our experi- 
ments with control. We may study them in all their physical, 
industrial, zsthetic, scientific, moral, legal, and political phases, 
without waiting for the more intimate problems to be solved. 
Indeed, these antipodes of sociological study will both balance 
and stimulate each other. Each set of problems will be the 
more intelligently treated because of consciousness that neither 
set of problems will be settled until the results can be correlated 
with the results of the other set. We are estopped from dog- 
matic snap judgments about the social conditions in which we 
pursue our immediate daily interests, by consideration of the 
more precise elements of human activity and motive that are 
under investigation by students of another type. 

Furthermore, we are not debarred from immediate social 
ambition, nor from practical endeavor to make society better, by 
the fact that sociological theories are only in the making. Physi- 
cians practiced fumigation of infected places, and with a certain 
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degree of success, long before they had an approximate explana- 
tion of the propagation of disease. We need not be less efficient 
for being intelligent about our limitations. There is no knowl- 
edge of social relations that can furnish adequate major premises 
for wholesale dogmas about social programs. There is insight 
into the facts of human association sufficient to show the way 
toward more insight, and toward more intelligent action. It is 
honest, and therefore socially the best policy, to represent soci- 
ology as it is, not as its more selfish exponents would like to 
have their public imagine that it is. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


[Zo be continued. | 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
CHAPTER XII. 
INDUSTRAL PROPERTY AND CORPORATIONS. 


Tue third original institution, or set of institutions, from 
which the state has sprung, was private property in slaves, serfs, 
land, and capital, or the industrial institution per se. Through- 
out social evolution during the empiric stage this institution was 
subordinate to the overshadowing institutions of the family, the 
monarchy, the church. But since the emergence of the reflect- 
ive stage and its abolition of slavery and serfdom, the industrial 
has taken a new and derived form, a change analogous to that 
which occurred in religion in the transition from the ethnic to 
the ethical, and in the state in the transition from absolutism to 
constitutionalism. These derived institutions are the merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ guilds and the more recent business corpora- 
tion. 

The persuasive basis of industry is originally closely bound 
with the coercive basis of organization, both being grounded on 
the necessity of subduing nature to gaina livelihood. But in the 
empiric stage coercion was corporal—the direct ownership of 
slave and serf. Consequently labor was degraded and despised, 
and those whose lot it was felt no particular devotion to it. But 
in the reflective stage, with the freedom of labor, with inventions, 
machinery, and industrial technique, industry acquires an interest 
in itself and arouses a devotion which is susceptible to the sanc- 
tions of persuasion. The love of work is the persuasive basis of 
industry. Work has an interest for its own sake, and also an 
ulterior interest as a means to the sustaining of all the other 
institutions. A free man works because he finds an interesting 
outlet for his energies, and because he wishes to support wife, 
children, preacher, government. But in so far as this ulterior 
end is not voluntary but compulsory, in so far as this love of 
work is overshadowed by the necessities of the worker, the basis 
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is not persuasive, but coercive, and where the latter element still 
exists it chokes the persuasive element and gives character to 
the institution. It is the gradual extraction of coercion from 
industry and its absorption by the state that permits this institu- 
tion to be separated out from the others and established upon its 
own persuasive motive, the love of work. 

The material basis, from the very nature of the institution, is 
more inclusive in industry than in any other institution. Indus- 
try is concerned primarily with the material of nature, fitting it 
for use in allinstitutions. It produces food, clothing, and shelter 
for wife and children; weapons and munitions for the state; 
cathedrals for the church; ballot paper for political parties. It 
thus prepares the primary material basis to which the other insti- 
tutions add their own peculiar increment of value. _ It is partly 
for this reason that in the empiric stage, when production is 
direct and not yet based on the roundabout methods of accumu- 
lated capital, the industrial institution is not yet differentiated 
out from under the domestic, the military, and the ecclesiastical 
institutions. Capital consists of tools in place of machinery ; 
landis more abundant than population; and consequently the 
material basis of industry does not have an independent impor- 
tance and value. It is laborers who are scarce rather than land 
and machinery, and consequently industry is built upon slavery 
and serfdom rather than upon property in land and capital." In 
the reflective period, however, with its wage system and over- 
supply of labor relative to land and capital, the latter becomes 
the basis of a newly differentiated institution, the industrial. 

The organization of industry and its tendency to monopoly 
and centralization have the same basis and follow the same laws 
as those we have seen in other institutions. Yet the distinction 
between the empiric and reflective stages must be noted. In the 
former stage, as already stated, industry had not acquired its sepa- 
rate institution, but was subordinate mainly to the political insti- 
tution. Therefore, as the latter developed toward centralization, 


* The disproportionate importance given to this principle by Loria, expanding on 
the suggestion of Henry George, cannot be accepted. He overlooks the equal 
importance of religious and moral beliefs. See translation by KEAsRBEY, Loria, The 
Economic Foundations of Society. 
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so did industry centralize with it. The absolute monarch was 
private proprietor, not only of the land and vassals, but also 
of all the slaves and serfs belonging to the latter. Centralization 
was political, not industrial. Consequently in the later develop- 
ment of the state whereby subordinate classes gained partner- 
ship with the monarch and introduced order and right into 
coercion, the rights acquired were not peculiarly industrial, but 
primarily political. Freedom of labor is a political privilege. 
The right of free industry is the right to be free from govern- 
mental obstructions in the way of setting up an independent 
establishment and buying in the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest. The right of free movement and free employment 
is the right to be free from arbitrary political obstruction in seek- 
ing employment. The right of property is the right of every 
individual, regardless of rank, learning, political influence, or 
other obstruction, to get and keep such property as he can. 
These are all primarily political privileges, and consist in the 
removal of those restrictions which the rulers had imposed 
directly on individuals and classes. 

It is‘often asserted that slavery and serfdom disappeared, not 
because of state prohibition, but primarily through the economic 
fact of the wastefulness of coerced labor in competition with 
voluntary labor. This view is undoubtedly true. As already 
stated, only when useful objects, be they tools, animals, women, 
men, land, saints’ relics, or public franchises, come to be recog- 
nized as scarce with reference to the existing density and vol- 
ume of population, does their significance for self and their 
capacity for coercion rise into consciousness with sufficient 
clearness to invite men to appropriate them as private property. 
And when the increasing population and wealth production have 
transferred scarcity to other factors, then is the motive for 
appropriation also transferred. But while this may cause the 
disappearance of slavery and serfdom, it is not enough to bring 
about the positive rights of freedom. Economic causes alone 
would abolish serfdom, but would not prevent the substitution of 
a caste system like that of India. It required the positive inter- 
ference of the state in the creation of legal rights, such as free 
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industry, free movement, free employment, free ownership of 
property, to enable individuals from the serf caste not only to 
be free from direct coercion, but also to break into the hitherto 
exclusive ranks of the ruling castes, and to share their indus- 
trial privileges. In China, too, with a weak state, slavery has 
run for centuries alongside freedom. But the European or 
American state, with its doctrines of right and its partnership 
of the capitalist and wage-earning classes, has both forcibly 
deprived the original slave- and serf-holding aristocracies of their 
private property in men, and has also given the latter equal privi- 
leges with the former, and in so doing has reshaped the industrial 
institution in such a way that indirect coercion and persua- 
sion mainly, instead of direct coercion, must be relied upon to 
induce work and to create wealth. By the abolition of slavery 
and serfdom all persons are made the property of the state 
instead of the property of private owners, and the state, using 
its coercive power as it sees fit, has adjusted them to each other 
in their work according to iis ideas of right, constituting the 
familiar substantive rights of life, property, free contract, free 
movement, free industry, free use of public property and the 
gifts of nature, etc. Caprice is thus largely excluded from 
industry, and order and security take its place — indispensable 
conditions for that immense increase of production required by 
the increase of population, and producible only through methods 
of persuasion. 

The state in the reflective period, thus extracting direct 
coercion from property owners, prepared the way for the evolu- 
tion of the industrial institution upon its own material basis. It 
did this by breaking down the restrictions which subordinate 
industry to politics and religion, thus making possible new asso- 
ciations of men for industrial purposes alone. The rights of 
freedom made industry fluid, and prepared it to recrystallize 
around its own persuasive and material basis. The material 
basis thus prepared was private property in land and capital, 
which henceforth was to be free of acquisition to all, and trans- 
ferable. Here is a new basis for the industrial institution, 
enabling it to be separated out from other institutions and to 
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develop toward monopoly and centralization by means of its 
own indirect coercion, the privative sanctions. This develop- 
ment took successively two forms, the guild and the corporation. 

First, as to the guilds. Along with the freedom of labor 
which resulted from economic and legal changes went the growth 
of absolutism ; and the monarch, in order to strengthen himself 
against his nobility, introduced what may be called the democrati- 
zation of property. The fact and concept of property originated 
as the possession of a narrow and aristocratic class. Serfs, slaves, 
and subordinates were not considered as capable of holding 
property in their own right. The medizval guilds of merchants 
and manufacturers, having their origin in the necessity of asso- 
ciation on the part of the newly freed serfs, and gradually gaining 
through their organization a recognition from the king, secured 
from the latter for each of their members the right of private 
property in tools, lands, and family. This democratization con- 
sisted simply in the right to buy, sell, and give their own tools 
and lands in trade and their daughters in marriage, just as the 
feudal lords did with their property. 

These guilds, originating as the voluntary associations of 
free men, secured in time, through the further growth and 
stengthening of their organization, the exclusive jurisdiction, 
not only of commerce and manufactures, but also of local gov- 
ernment, within their respective areas, as well as a share in the 
national government. The last came about as follows: Their 
delegates or headmen, from time to time, met in national con- 
vention, or went as a lobby to the meetings of the king and his 
grand council, in order to secure special privileges for their 
members. This convention or lobby was finally legalized and 
incorporated with delegates from the smaller landowners, and 
became a branch of the state, the house of commons. The 
guilds themselves in their local areas were granted again and 
again certain sovereign prerogatives—the right to tax them- 
selves, to appoint and name the governmental officers in the 
locality, to adopt and enforce ordinances. Gradually by this 
process of legalization they became intrinsic parts of the struc- 
ture of sovereignty. The sovereign merely took those forms 
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of organization which had sprung up as private associations 
through struggle and survival, and had shown by the fact of 
survival their strength and fitness, and then filled them with 
political functions. Their structure, that is, the organization of 
their coercive sanctions, was private and competitive in its ori- 
gin and growth. It became public simply by being legally rec- 
ognized as an organization and intrusted with public functions. 
Later, through the simple device of extension of the suffrage, 
subordinate and hitherto excluded classes, living in the area 
governed by the organization, were admitted to partnership in 
determining its will. This may be called the socialization of 
property and institutions. The democratization of institutions 
consisted in breaking up the centralized form which had 
resulted from survival, and creating small copies of it, each with 
similar unrestricted powers of private dominion. The socializa- 
tion of institutions consists in introducing the subordinate 
classes into partnership with the hitherto absolute proprietor. 
The family was democratized when polygamy was outlawed, and 
slaves and serfs were guaranteed possession and control of their 
wives and children. The family was socialized when the wife 
and children were granted the right to veto the arbitrary com- 
mands of the head of the family and so were made partners 
with him. Political parties were democratized through the 
guaranteed right of free assemblage, free speech, and free nomi- 
nation and election of candidates, whereby any group of per- 
sons could organize a party if they could persuade enough 
others to join. Parties are being socialized through the legal- 
ized ballot and primaries, by which the organization proper is 
transferred to sovereignty, and the subordinate members are guar- 
anteed approved rights of veto and persuasion within the organi- 
zation." Democratization divides and multiplies an institution, 
restricting its centralizing tendencies, but retains its basis in 
private property. Socialization transfers it from private prop- 
erty to sovereignty, incorporates its organization into the consti- 
tution of the state, fixes the relations of its members to each 
other against capricious change, and amends it in such ways as 


* See following chapter. 
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to guarantee certain rights within it to the constituted members. 
The guilds were a consequence of the democratization of prop- 
erty. Their socialization was effected after the triumph of the 
exclusive jurisdiction and political power which they attained 
under private control. This power and jurisdiction, being 
legally recognized and transferred to sovereignty, was amended 
in the interest of order and right, and thereby became the 
structure of city government. 

Strangely enough, the guilds, which originated and grew up 
as industrial associations, ultimately lost their industrial life, 
while the shell of their organization survived by being filled with 
political duties. Their fate strikingly illustrates the suffocation 
which organization, as it approaches perfection, with its increased 
coercive power, inflicts upon the persuasive principle which ani- 
mates it. Owing to the restrictions of the guilds, the new 
industry which arose with the inventions of machinery was com- 
pelled to seek new areas and develop a new organization, the 
corporation. 

In the origin of business corporations we find again the free- 
dom of labor and democratization of property which furnished the 
basis for new associations. Here, also, the principle of coercion 
with its privative sanctions was the basis of organization. Perfect 
freedom on the part of the owners of machinery in the employ- 
ment, payment, discharge, and promotion of those who worked 
with their machines was the condition of organizing and econo- 
mizing the forces of each establishment and fitting it to over- 
come others in the struggle for survival. Again, also, in this 
struggle, proceeding for the past 150 years, the smaller and 
weaker establishments have disappeared, and their territory has 
been occupied by the larger, until, in the United States, where 
this private competition has been the freest, and where corpora- 
tions were earliest legalized through general incorporation laws 
in the place of special charters, the resultant monopoly and 
centralization have in many industries been accomplished. The 
state has not only not interfered, but has contributed positively to 
the process of centralization by its laws creating and protecting 


business corporations. These corporations, being a species of 
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joint property, require for the unity of administration of the 
coercive sanctions intrinsic in private property a further coercive 
power on the part of a portion of their stockholders over the 
remaining portion. A corporation is in law a unity, an artificial 
person, and by this can only be meant that all stockholders 
must submit to the controlling interest. The state, without tak- 
ing ethical questions into account, but merely recognizing the 
natural unreflective relations which property owners assume to 
each other, legalized these relations as it found them, and deter- 
mined the controlling interest in the corporation on the basis of 
the shares of stock rather than the number of stockholders. The 
will of the corporation is therefore the will of the owners of a 
majority of the stock. The process of socialization of these 
corporations has begun through legislation protecting, or rather 
creating, rights of the minority stockholders in determining the 
will of the institution. The state has not gone as far as to oblit- 
erate the plutocratic basis, ‘‘one share one vote,’’ but it has in 
some cases, under a new ethical motive, authorized associations 
to be formed on the humanitarian basis, “one member one 
vote.” These are known as codperative associations, and the 
fact that they have not survived in the struggle with corpora- 
tions shows how difficult it is for the state to create outright the 
structure of a new institution. Structure is a matter of private, 
competitive, unethical, coercive survival, and the state can intro- 
duce the ethical notions of right into it only after its period of 
struggle is past and after its monopolistic character has guaran- 
teed immunity from the disciplined organizations based on private 
coercion. Since the public opinion controlling the state has not 
yet recognized the inevitable monopoly of corporations and is 
still busied with plans for their democratization, our search will 
find as yet but occasional steps toward their socialization. It can 
only be said that such steps will probably be directed to pro- 
viding further rights for minority stockholders and to creat- 
ing rights within the corporation for the laborers employed. 
The rights of the laborers turn especially upon the right to free- 
dom from capricious employment and discharge, that is, to the 
introduction of order and right into the structure of the 
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institution. In general this may be designated as the “right to 
employment,” and should be distinguished both from the “ right 
to work” advocated by the revolution of 1848 in France and 
from the socialistic theory of the rights of laborers. 

Louis Blanc’s advocacy of the “right to work” and the 
establishment of ‘national workshops” in 1848 recognized 
intuitively that the right to work depended upon the perfection 
of organization. Consequently the two planks of the revolution- 
ary platform were the “right to work” and the “ organization 
of labor.” The former depended on the latter. But the plan 
of organization thus ethically preconceived could by no means 
survive. It was absurdly simple and military. Eleven laborers 
formed an ‘‘escouade”’ with an ‘escouadier’’ at their head, 
five escouades a brigade with a brigadier, four brigades a lieu- & 
tenancy, four lieutenancies a company, and as many companies : 
under one chief as were necessary.‘ Apart from the reputed 
hostility of the French government which administered these ¢ 
workshops, they, of course, could not have competed with the 
highly disciplined organization of the “trust” which natural E 
selection has since evolved. The state was here, as with the 
coéperative association, attempting to create an ethical institu- 
j / tion where only a coercive one could survive. The case is dif- 
ferent, however, after the final victory of the trust or monopoly. 
In this case the coercive sanctions have been organized and 
preserved by the struggle for life, and are fitted to the work in 
\ hand. Ethical considerations are now only questions of such 
aw structural amendment as will give the laborers security within the 
pili perfected and victorious organization. The device of compul- : 
| iH} sory or legal arbitration, as adopted in Australian colonies, is a 
| step in this direction. Public ownership of monopolies is proba- : 


ble in many cases, but where it has hitherto been adopted the 
motive has not been mainly the provision of rights for employés, 
but the improvement and cheapening of the service for the 
Wi public. Civil-service reform is a crude guaranty of the right 
to employment in the public service, but it again lacks fitness 
for industry, since it is an artificial check on the heads of 


*See Sincer, Das Recht auf Arbeit (Wien, 1894), p. 44. 
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departments imposed by an outside commission, and was created 
by the state outright on ethical and a priori principles, instead of 
being developed under the test of survival. In successful pri- 
vate business the general manager has complete power of appoint- 
ment and removal of subordinates, unhampered by any outside 
academic board of examiners, and if private industry is trans- 
ferred to public ownership, this method must be retained. The 
solution lies in the proper selection of the heads of departments, 
and in accomplishing this the state or city must imitate the 
method of private corporations in selecting their general man- 
agers and superintendents.’ The structure of industry must be 
incorporated into government exactly as developed by competi- 
tive survival, but at the same time must be so amended as to 
secure the rights of the laborers which are at the time accepted 
as the ethical purpose of the state. 

The right to employment differs from the socialistic theories 
of labor’s rights in that the latter hold that the laborer has the 
right to the entire product. If this be so, there can be no 
temporizing with petty claims short of confiscation. But these 
theories are weak on the economic side, because they do not 
apprehend the psychological basis of interest; and they are 
peculiarly naive in their treatment of organization and adminis- 
tration, for, while socialists see the coerciveness of private prop- 
erty, they do not see that coercion is also the basis both of that 
organization which makes private business successful and of that 
administration which constitutes government. Coercion has a 
psychic basis, founded in human nature, and whether it be in 

*See Commons’ Pro. Report., New York, 1896, pp. 211-16. Also report of 
New York state excise commissioner, 1898. The commission, speaking of the 
amended civil-service law which restricted the state civil-service commission to exami- 
nations for “merit” only and gave to the heads of departments authority to hold 
examinations for “ fitness,” says, p. 38: “ The results of these examinations were very 
interesting and instructive, and satisfied me that, except for places requiring technical 
knowledge, no examination which appears to grade and rate people according to their 
relative ability for a particular line of work should ever be wholly a paper or written 
examination; but should be made and personally conducted by people of broad 
experience, quick perception, and knowledge of human nature, who themselves 
are thoroughly qualified in the line on which they assume to question and grade can- 
didates.” 
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public or private hands, it cannot neglect its basis. Now, organi- 
zation is essential to the right to employment, and socialists, by 
disdaining administrative problems, fail to comprehend the very 
nature of the state which they seek to enlarge. 

Without considering further the possible details of state con- 
trol of industry, we can only observe the principle. The growth 
of monopoly and centralization increases the coercive power of 
the private owners of industry by strengthening the privative 
sanctions. All the opportunities for investment and labor being 
under the control of a single authority, the material penalties 
inflicted on those who do not obey this authority are unavoid- 
able. But the grounds for private coercive authority having 
ceased through the cessation of struggle, the state as the coer- 
Cive institution of society tends to absorb this side of the indus- 
trial institution. It constitutes itself the coercive framework of 
industry within which the persuasive motives operate. This 
framework consists in the statutes and codes of laws govern- 
ing property and corporations, the factory laws, the judicial 
decisions, the administrative methods which determine the rela- 
tions of producers to each other. The state becomes the frame- 
work of industry, just as it becomes the framework of the family 
and the church. ‘The laws governing property and labor consti- 
tute the bulk of its functions, and the legislatures, courts, and 
executives have been created expressly for, and are busied 
mainly with, the regulation of this important institution. And 
here, as with the other two original institutions, we see how the 
organic nature of the state has grown. It has been differen- 
tiated out from the primitive, homogeneous blending of institu- 
tions, not by being separated off from society and set out asa 
kind of envoy extraordinary, whose business it is to treat and 
arbitrate with foreign states and between private proprietors, but 
the very differentiation has been at the same time a deepening 
of the hold of the state and its seizure upon the hidden recesses 


of society previously autonomous. The state bears the relation 
to other institutions of structure to function, of organization to 
life, of machinery to force, of coercion to persuasion. 

It is in this very way that the state liberates the industrial 
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motives from capricious control and gives security and right to the 
subordinate members of the institution. The persuasive motives 
thus freed are greatly strengthened and intensified. Security 
for investors and minority stockholders stimulates the savings of 
the masses of the people, increases their thrift, lowers the rates 
of interest, multiplies the machinery and production of society. 
The position of laborers is removed from the personal control of 
those over whom they have, in turn, no control; the amount and 
kind of their work becomes defined and calculable; each laborer 
acquires increased scope of self-direction, and his productive 
powers are called out, not by the fear of deprivation, but by the 
remuneratory and approbatory sanctions upon which his employ- 
ers are thenceforth compelled to rely. Useful labor, thus freed 
from the badge of subjection, becomes a motive in itself, and the 
industrial institution, like other institutions, is established on its 
own clarified, persuasive basis, the love of work. 
Joun R. Commons. 
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CONDITIONS RELATING TO THE TREATMENT OF EMPLOYES 
AND LABORERS IMPOSED BY THE CITY OF PARIS UPON 
THE COMPANY TO WHICH THE METROPOLITAN ROAD 

WAS LEASED. 

By a law passed March 30, 1898, the city of Paris was authorized to pro- 

ceed with the construction of a system of underground railway lines, to be 

known as the Metropolitan Railway and to be operated by electricity. 

The city was permitted to excavate the tunnels, make the cuttings, and 
build the viaducts —at the point where the railway emerges from the ground, 
as it will in one or two places. It is not permitted, however, to lay the tracks 
or work the road. This part of the enterprise must be intrusted to a work- 
ing company, which is to lay the tracks, construct the electric plant and sta- 
tions, and operate the road. The city receives, roughly speaking, one-third 
of the gross income from the sale of tickets, as rent for the part of the road 
which it constructs and for the right-of-way. The company takes two-thirds 
for its portion. 

One section of the road, completing about one-sixth of the entire system, 
is almost completed, and is expected to be in operation by June 1. 

The conditions which the city imposed upon the company in regard to the 
treatment of its laborers and employs are extremely interesting, and indicate 
the high-water mark attained by modern cities in this respect. 

The more important of these conditions are contained in the following 
provisions, of Articles XVIII and XIX of the agreement between the city and 
the traction company : 

Article XVIII. The working of the leased lines shall be organized in a 
manner to comply with the following provisions : 

1. The salaries or wages of the workmen and employés shall be paid 
fortnightly, and shall in no case be less than 150 francs per month. Men 
employed temporarily shall receive wages which shall not be lower than 5 


francs per day. 

2. The working day shal] not exceed ten hours. One full day of rest or 
two full half-days shall be granted each week to the personnel. 

3. An annual vacation of ten days, with full salary, shall be granted to 


all employés. 
4. The full salary shall be paid during the periods of military instruction. 
5. Days of sickness, properly certified by the physician appointed by the 
managers of the fund established in accordance with Article XIX below, shall 
be paid for in full, without any deduction, during the period of at least one 


year. 
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6. In case of accident happening during work and resuiting in a tempo- 
rary incapacity, the workmen shall receive their entire wages until complete 
recovery, without prejudice to the indemnity which shall be due to them in 
case of final disability, either total or partial. 

7. The workmen employed in the enterprise shall be insured against acci- 
dent at the sole cost of the leasing company, which shal! not under this head 
make any deductions from the wages due. Moreover, whatever may be 
determined in regard to the responsibility for an accident, the leasing com- 
pany shall always be directly responsible to the victim for the payment of 
the indemnity. 

A physician appointed by the management of the special fund, estab- 
lished in accordance with Article XIX below, sha!l be summoned to report 
upon each accident, and it shall be his duty to state the nature and the 
results of the same. 

8. The administration of the city shall always have the right to prescribe 
such measures of safety and health as may be considered necessary. 

g. A written commission shall be delivered, under the form of a wage 
contract, to every adult employé or workman, of either sex, who may have 
completed twenty-four months of service. 

The leasing company is required to observe strictly the conditions above 
enumerated, in regard to the labor of its employés, under penalty of forfeiture 
of the lease. 

Article XIX. The leasing company binds itself further: 

(a) To furnish to the working personnel in its employ deposit books of the 
National Pension Fund. The payments shall be made by means of a 2 per 
cent. deduction from the wages of the employés and a 4 per cent. contribu- 
tion by the company, making 6 per cent., which shall be deposited in their 
name by the leasing company, on the conditions defined below. 

However, whenever the number of passengers shall exceed 220,000,000, 
the deduction from the wages of the laborers shall be reduced to 1 per 
cent., and the contribution by the company increased to 6 per cent., thus 
making the payment to be made in their name by the leasing company 7 per 
cent. 

(6) To establish a free medical and drug service. 

(¢) To insure its laborers and employés against accidents. 

To insure the execution of paragraph (4) of the present article, as well 
as paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of the preceding article, the leasing company shall 
organize a special fund, which shall be managed by the workmen and 
employés themselves. 

The leasing company shall charge to general expenses a sum sufficient to 
make the payments stipulated in (a), (4), and (c). 

It is an interesting fact that the introduction of these provisions into the 
lease did not give rise to any prolonged negotiations between the parties con- 
cerned, nor did it excite any considerable discussion either in the city council 
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or the Parliament. In fact, the leasing company agreed readily to all the 
conditions, and indeed proposed itself some of the clauses favorable to the 


laborers. 
EDMUND J. JAMES, 
Paris, 
March 17, 1900. 


The day after dictating above note Professor James mailed the following 
addition : 

I find that the government, upon the demand of the minister of public 
works and upon the advice of the council of state, has struck out the 
two provisions of the lease relating to the minimum wage and the normal 
working day. This makes a material change, of course, in the actual facts 
concerning the provisions for the benefit of the laborers ; but it leaves undis- 
turbed the significance of the circumstance that the city had insisted upon 
the insertion of this provision, while the leasing company had accepted it 
without any protest. The government struck out these clauses on the ground 
that they referred to matters already regulated by provisions in the existing 
code, and that these provisions should be altered only by general law and not 
by special contract. E. j. j. 
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REVIEWS. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class. An Economic Study in the 
Evolution of Institutions. By VEBLEN. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. viii + 400, 8vo. 

A LATE critic of a book has the same advantage as the critic of 
an old painting. He need not have any ideas of his own. He has 
learned what the proper thing to say is, and he has nothing to do but 
to say it. In the present case the proper thing to do is to condemn 
the book and call it pessimistic, even “cynical.” Pessimism now 
means : looking facts in the face; seeing things as they are; calling a 
spade a spade. Anyone who does this is deserving of censure as dis- 
turbing the order of things. If there is one thing that the world does 
not want, it is truth. Truth is a medicine that must be administered 
in sugar-coated pills. A very little of it reacts upon the public system 
and will not go down. This is no modern fact. It has always been 
so. It is what they used to burn folks for. Nowadays they merely 
put their books on a sort of moral index librorum expurgandorum. 

The trouble with this book is that it contains too much truth. It 
also suggests a great deal of truth that it does not contain, and this is 
quite as bad as to tell the truth outright. Galileo and Servetus were 
not persecuted for what they said, but for the deductions that their 
persecutors made from what they said. The reviewers of this book 
base their criticisms almost entirely on the conclusions they themselves 
draw from what is said in it, and scarcely at all on what it actually 
says. They forget entirely that it is, as its secondary title states, “ an 
economic study in the evolution of institutions,” and they assume 
in ali gratuity that it is an attack on existing institutions. That is a 
pure deduction, but one for which there is no warrant in the book. 
Someone has said that the law of gravitation would be attacked if it 
was suspected of jeopardizing human interests. The history of man 
is exactly paralleled in the history of plants and animals, but no one 
has inveighed against the facts of biology, because they concern sub- 
human creatures. Darwin was soundly belabored for supposed con- 
sequences to man of his facts, but only for such. 

829 
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Now, no truth has come more clearly forth from the most thorough 
study of organic evolution than that its whole method is essentially 
wasteful. Darwin showed this; Huxley multiplied examples of it; and 
even Herbert Spencer, who would have man imitate nature in all 
things, has supplied some of the most striking examples of the prodi- 
gality of nature. In describing this prodigality naturalists have not 
been suspected of condemning the habits and instincts of the birds 
and animals, of the fishes of the sea and the infusorians of the pool. 
But when an economist of a strictly scientific habit of mind investi- 
gates the history of the human species, discovers that human evo- 
lution, like organic evolution, is the outcome of the rhythmic action of 
great cosmic forces, one set of which is centrifugal and destructive, 
and tells us how these wasteful processes go on in society in codpera- 
tion with the conservative ones, he arouses hostility and is regarded as 
dangerous. And all because the specimens he has to investigate are 
men. In fact, the book is a mirror in which we can all see ourselves. 
It is more. It is a telescope through which we can see our ancestors, 
and when, all at one view, we see all the generations of our pedigree 
down to and including ourselves, we perceive how little difference 
there is, and the image takes on a rather ugly aspect. That is why it 
offends. This tracing back institutions, customs, habits, ideas, beliefs, 
and feelings to their primitive sources in barbarism and savagery, and 
showing what is the real basis of them, is not pleasant occupation for 
people who are proud of their ancestors, for many such have nothing 
but ancestors to be proud of. 

It is perfectly legitimate to endeavor to show that the facts are not 
as stated, but a critic who does this must proceed scientifically. He must 
not waste his efforts in showing that there are other facts that have an 
opposite tendency. He must remember what the author of the book 
has set himself as a task; and in this case it must be admitted that he 
has clung tenaciously to this one field, resisting the temptation, which, 
as anyone can see, must have been strong, to go out of that field and 
deal with the opposite class of facts. There is no doubt that he could 
write as strong and able a book on the “instinct of workmanship” as 
he has written on the “instinct of sportsmanship,” and it is to be 
hoped that he may do so. But in dealing with this book the critic has 
no right to complain that it is not a book on some other subject than 
the one chosen. As a matter of fact, there is much gained in dealing 
with one aspect of human evolution at a time. Very few writers are 
able to keep the different factors distinct. It requires a clear head. 
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Nearly all the treatment we find of such highly complex subjects is viti- 
ated by the perpetual mixing up of the fields of inquiry, until all is 
muddle and Wirrwarr. Here for once we have a single subject clearly 
handled and consistently adhered to, at the risk even of giving offense 
to those whose suggestibility is so strong that they cannot keep other 
subjects out of view. 

It may be said that the author ought at least to have shown how 
this very leisure class, and solely by virtue of its leisure, has made the 
greater part certainly of the earlier scientific discoveries, and worked 
out some of the most important problems; that even modern science 
owes as much to this class as to all other classes combined, as shown 
by de Candolle in his Histoire des Sciences et des Savants; that all the 
important “institutions,” including the learned professions and the 
sciences, have, as Spencer has shown, developed out of “ecclesiastical 
institutions,” and owe their existence and advanced modern character 
to that typical “leisure class,” the priesthood, given over to “ vicarious 
leisure” and “devout observances ;” that no class and no human being, 
as the labor reformers so justly insist,can do any high intellectual 
work, or even cultivate the mind, without a certain amount of leisure 
and respite from incessant toil. Our author might, it would seem to 
some, have at least dwelt upon these well-known and universally 
admitted facts relating directly to the leisure class. But, in the first 
place, he is not engaged in explaining the intellectual and moral 
progress of the world, and, in the second place, these facts are too well 
known to need restatement, and he seems to have no taste for hack- 
neyed topics. Such facts are not opposed to anything he says, but are 
simply also true. They are patent, while what he tells us is latent, and 
he chose between the two classes of subjects, telling us a good many 
things that we did not know before instead of telling us so much that 
we did know. In the third place, and principally, his point of view is 
strictly economic, and he deals with a subject within his own specialty, 
and has not seen fit to branch out into wider fields, as economic writers 
are so much in the habit of doing. Ve sutor ultra crepidam. 

In a word, our author is dealing with the question of wealth, and 
his whole treatise is confined to the “pecuniary” aspect. He finds that 
everything has a pecuniary value, which has little to do with its 
intrinsic or rational value; that this pecuniary value has grown out of 
a long series of events in human history leading back to the age of 
barbarism. It is a typical case of conventional ideas as distinguished 
from rational ideas. It can only be made to seem rational when we 
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know and can trace its history, and see how, under all the circumstances, 
it could not have been otherwise. Pecuniary value is the result of 
natural causation, like everything else, but the series of terms consists 
of a long winding labyrinth of causes and effects that have ultimately 
produced something which, looked at directly, appears irrational and 
absurd. In this it is no exception to the general law of survivals in 
ethnology. Every lawyer knows what a legal fiction is, but most of 
them are mistaken in imagining that only advanced races are capable 
of creating such fictions. The study of ethnology shows that early 
institutions are a mass of fictions. The savage is more logical than 
the civilized man. Analyze the couvade, considered as the fiction by 
which the matriarchal was transformed into the patriarchal system 
without a break in the chain of logic. 

Pecuniary value, as distinguishhed from intrinsic value, is a survival, 
and it has probably never before been so well traced out. Here are a 
few of the steps, but the book must be read to see them all and how 
they are connected: As soon as property became recognized as the 
thing that chiefly insures the satisfaction of desire, the “law of acquisi- 
tion” went into effect, and thenceforth the problem was how to acguire 
the most with the least effort—not how to produce the most. The 
“least effort” part of the formula lies at the foundation of the author’s 
distinction between “industry and exploit.” Exploit is comparatively 
easy. Industry becomes synonymous with drudgery. The love of 
activity, ¢. ¢., the actual pleasure in the exercise of the faculties, which 
is the essence of the “instinct of workmanship,” could scarcely be 
eliminated, and “leisure” is by no means incompatible with activity. 
But excessive activity —the prolonged and laborious exertion required 
for the constant re-production of the objects of consumption — is 
essentially irksome and has always been avoided when possible. But 
these objects must be produced in order that their consumption may 
be enjoyed, and the only way to possess them without producing them 
is to make others produce them. Any power to do this is immediately 
exercised, and as things have been constituted in the history of man- 
kind, this has taken the form of creating a dependent industrial class 
and an independent leisure class. The simplest form of this was 
slavery, and, as the author shows, the first slaves were women ; after- 
ward captives were made slaves; and finally all were enslaved but the 
few having privilege and power. Extensive modification of this normal 
state, of course, took place with time. 

Now, the most natural thing in the world is that these two sets of 
persons should form two great classes totally unlike in almost every 
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The dependent class is low, debased, degraded. The inde- 


respect. 
pendent class is high, noble, exalted. This is notinerely the judgment 
of the higher class, butalso that of the lower. It is the universally recog- 
nized relation and constitutes what is called the régime of status. All 
the occupations of the dependent class are, in our author’s happy 
phrase, “humilific,” and all the occupations in which the independent 


class can engage must be “honorific.” These occupations must not 
cross each other. They must be wholly different. The humilific occu- 
pations are all industrial, productive. Therefore the leisure class must 
pursue no industrial or productive occupations under pain of being 
suspected of dependence. The humilific occupations are the only ones 
that are “useful” in the economic sense. ‘Therefore no member of 
the leisure class may do anything useful. The leisure class derive 
pleasure from the exercise of their faculties, but such exercise must 
involve no “utility,” and must be characterized by “futility.” There 
are certain directions in which the pleasures of activity may be indulged 
without the suspicion of dependence or necessity. Among these purely 
futile occupations we find war, the chase, gaming, politics, ruling, 
religious observances, etc. ‘Then there are many incidental ways in 
which the leisure class, when in full power, are able to enjoy them- 
selves. Thus it is said that a common amusement of the Roman nobles 
was to knock down a plebeian and then hand over a sesterce, which 
was the amount of the fine fixed by law for such offenses; and the 
idea of “fun” that the young British gentry entertained in the six- 
teenth century was to disfigure the faces of the poor they met in the 
streets by means of a sharp-pointed cane that they carried for such 
purposes. Everything done must be in the nature of sport, nothing 
must have the character of work. The surplus energy must express 
itself in wholly non-industrial and absolutely parasitic ways, other- 
wise there is loss of caste. 

The above may give some idea of the general nature of the funda- 
mental antithesis that sprang up naturally, as shown, and has persisted 
even down to our own times. The distinction has been characterized 
as “invidious,”’ and this word has been criticised as imputing blame- 
worthy motives. But it is used in a literal sense, as that which has envy 
at its root, for not only does the industrial class envy the leisure class, 
but every member of the leisure class is perpetually striving to gain the 
envy of others of that class. Though all the members of the leisure 
class are exempt from drudgery, they are by no means all equal in 
their “ability to pay,” and, as there is no limit to the possibility of 
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conspicuous futile consumption, no one ever has as much as he wants 
in order to outdo and eclipse his rivals. There is thus brought about, 
not only a hierarchy of wealth, but a perpetual scramble to excel one 
another. Wealth becomes the basis of esteem. The standard is 
wholly pecuniary. Not only must wealth be possessed, but there must 
be a show of its possession. It must be made obvious to all that there 
is an inexhaustible reserve. Hence leisure must be made conspicuous 
by “conspicuous consumption” and “conspicuous waste.” If only 
enough persons and the right persons could see it and know it, it 
would be highly honorific to light a cigar occasionally with a thousand- 
dollar bill. A man must not limit his consumption to himself and his 
family. He must live in a palace many times larger than he can pos- 
sibly fill, and have a large retinue of servants and retainers, ostensibly 
to minister to his wants, but really to make clear his ability to pay. 

From this arises the important principle of “vicarious leisure” and 
“‘vicarious consumption.” Most of these servants must also be exempt 
from any productive work, and the women of his household must be 
absolutely non-productive and inactive. In the modern system of 
semi-industrial and quasi-predatory exploitation by the bourgeoisie 
the “captain of industry” must manage his business, and therefore 
seem to be doing something, mayhap something useful, but appear- 
ances must be kept up as in the feudal manor, and upon his wife 
devolves the “ performance of leisure” and the display of her hus- 
band’s ability to pay for useless things. He confers on her a vicarious 
leisure, and in dress and social appointments she is able to show his 
ability to consume and to waste to any required extent. 

It will be seen that it is throughout the application of the funda- 
mental maxim of “ political economy ’’—the greatest gain for the least 
effort. But as effort is itself agreeable, the effort meant is only indus- 
trial, productive, useful effort. Primarily war and the chase were the 
principal honorific employments, growing out of the antecedent state in 
which both were more or less productive. War for booty gave way to 
war for captives, 7. ¢., slaves to do the productive work, and ultimately 
the chase entirely lost its productive value and was indulged in merely 
for sport. Witness the contempt in our day for the poacher and the 
“pot-hunter.’’ At first all exploit was predatory; it has now become 
what our author aptly calls “ quasi-predatory.” There is no more 
regard for real justice or right now than then, but the exploitation must 
conform to laws made by the exploiting class, and so have a show of 


justice. The purpose is to acquire at all hazards, but it is not enough 
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to say that this must be done irrespective of whether anything is pro- 
All acquisition must be non-productive under pain of : 


’ 3 duced or not. 

y falling out of the leisure class. 

, ; No biologist can fail to observe parallels in the organic world to 

4 many of the facts set forth in this book. Space forbids their enumera- 


tion, but one can scarcely refrain from noting among nature’s many a 
§ wasteful ways the phenomena of secondary sexual characters, typified 7 
3 by the antlers of the stag and the gaudy tail of the peacock. ‘These 

may be compared to wasteful human fashions, such as are enumerated in 

the chapter on “ Pecuniary Canons of Taste.” The principal difference 

is that nature, in producing these useless and cumbersome organs, has 

B really given them a high degree of intrinsic beauty, even as judged by | 
human tastes, while the products of human fashion, based on the canon J 
of “ pecuniary beauty,” or costliness, are useless impediments to activity 
without the slightest claim upon any rational standard of taste. 

The author’s theory of why fashions change is ingenious, and must 
be largely true. The ugliness caused by their superfluous cost renders 
them intolerable to behold for any great length of time, so that a 
change is demanded by the esthetic sense even of the leisure class; 
but the new ones can be no better, because they, too, must have these 
marks of “reputable futility” and “conspicuous waste,” that are 
necessarily offensive to taste, which is based on the instinct of work- 
They must therefore also soon give way to others no better 


manship. 
than they, and so on indefinitely. It is a perpetual conflict between 
pecuniary beauty and rational beauty, which are incompatible, but in =) 


which the former always prevails, and all the latter can do is to con- 
demn the product and compel the victor to bring on another. 

The genesis of a great number of institutions, customs, practices, 
and beliefs is worked out in the book, and their barbaric origin clearly 
4 shown. It would be useless to attempt their enumeration here, and 
only a few of the most curious can be named, such as the exemption of 


women from labor (vicarious leisure); inebriacy and dissipation ; costly 


4 and unesthetic decoration; the non-punishment of crime when on 

y a large scale ; religious ceremonial evolutions recalling the terpsichorean 

‘ stage or dance; the higher learning, or “classicism ;” preference for 

A inferior hand-made over superior machine-made goods ; love of archa- x 

q ism in general; the respectability of conservatism ; the conservatism ae 
and degeneracy of the higher institutions of learning; patriotism, 


dueling, snobbery ; English saddles, walking sticks; athletic sports, 
college fraternities, the “cap and gown,” etc., etc. 
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The author has certainly handled the English language with con- 
summate skill, and, notwithstanding his indictment of “ classicism,” 
he displays no mean acquaintance with the classics. The book abounds 
in terse expressions, sharp antitheses, and quaint, but happy phrases. 
Some of these have been interpreted as irony and satire, but, as said 
above, this is the work of the critics themselves. The language is 
plain and unmistakable, as it should be, but the style is the farthest 
removed possible from either advocacy or vituperation, and the lan- 
guage, to use the author’s own words, is “ morally colorless.” Some 
of it, if it is not classical, is likely to become so. His general termi- 
nology has already been used to a considerable extent in this review, 
the peculiar terms and expressions being put in quotation marks. 
Many others might be given if space permitted, such, for example, as 
“reputably wasteful expenditure,” or “ reputable waste,” “ reputable 
futility,” and “‘ pecuniary reputability ;” and he speaks of certain things 
that have “ advantages in the way of uselessness.’’ On the other hand, 
we have such expressions as “ vulgarly useful occupations,” “ vulgar 
effectiveness,” and the “taint of usefulness.”” Then we have the 
‘predatory animus,” ‘“ quasi-predatory methods,” “ predatory fraud,” 
‘‘ predatory parasitism,” and “ parasitic predation.” Many incidental 
expressions are noteworthy, such as the “skilled and graded inebriety 
and perfunctory dueling” of the German students, and his statement 
that the “higher learning” chiefly confers a “knowledge of the 
unknowable.” He says that the “exaltation of the defective” and 
admiration for “ painstaking crudeness” and “ elaborate ineptitude ” 
are characteristics of “pecuniary standards of taste.” And anyone 
who has noted how all athletic sports degenerate and become restricted 
to a few professionals will appreciate his remark that “ the relation of 
football to physical culture is much the same as that of the bull fight 
to agriculture.” 

As has already been seen, the two great social classes are charac- 
terized by an assortment of sharply contrasted words and phrases, and 
not only their occupations, but their underlying instincts, are clearly 
marked off by such expressions as the “ instinct of sportsmanship ” and 
the “instinct of workmanship ;” “exploit and industry,” or “ exploit 
and drudgery ;”’ “honorific and humilific ” occupations, and “ perfunc- 
tory and proficuous” activities, all forming the primary contrast between 
“futility and utility.” In each of these pairs the first belongs to the 
leisure class and represents the superior fitness to survive in human 
society. The leisure class constitutes the biologically fittest, the soci- 
ally best, the aristocracy. 
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Of the general make-up of the book, as of all that issue from that 
we!l-known house, there is nothing to be said but praise, unless it be 
to note the retention of the superfluous w in such words as “honour,” 
“favour,” “colour,” etc. To speak of our American “ Labour Day” 
is a clear case of “ archaism”’ and “ conspicuous waste,” and might be 


cited in defense of the main thesis of the book. 
LESTER F. WarD. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science. By ELLEN H. 
Ricuarps. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1899. Pp. 121. 


THE new impulse which the world is feeling in regard to the 
importance of the administration of the household is trying to find 
expression through publications of various kinds. Unfortunately 
much of the printed material, be it books or magazines, is superficial, 
unscientific, and misleading, and its only significance to the student of 
social reform lies in the hope that it is the precursor of something 
which will have intrinsic value. Miss Salmon’s work on Domestic 
Service was the first book to confirm the reasonableness of this hope; 
and now Mrs. Richards’ book appears as another important contribu- 
tion to the study of household administration. 

The title is somewhat misleading, for the author gives a much 
larger meaning to the term “sanitary science” than is commonly 
accepted. This is shown in the titles of the chapters, which are : 
“ Standards of Living ;” “ The Service of Sanitary Science in Increas- 
ing Productive Life ;” ‘‘ Household Expenditure ;” “The House ;” 
“ Operating Expenses ;” “ Food ;” “Clothing in Relation to Health ;”’ 
“The Emotional and Intellectual Life ;” “The Organization of the 
House.” 

Mrs. Richards’ belief that “ standards of living should be regulated, 
not by money spent, not by servile imitation of others, but by that 
which will produce the best results in health of body and health of 
mind,” leads to a broader view of sanitary science than is customary, 
and yet to one which is perfectly sound. It is only as a better physi- 
cal environment results in higher life of every kind that the effort to 
secure it seems worth the struggle. 

The chief part of the discussion of practical details is devoted to 
the needs and opportunities of a family with an income of from $1,500 
to $2,500, since this is the class in American society which has need 
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of the greatest skill in the use of money. Mrs. Richards claims that 
the homes of such families fail in the more important essentials of 
comfort, taken in the best sense. She cites in illustration several 
clumsy and unintelligent household arrangements and says: “ House 
architecture is fifty years behind shop building and factory construc. 
tion.” She asserts that “the ignorance of the housewife as to what 
is possible and her traditional conservatism are the causes for this state 
of things.”” And if the observer is inclined to question the justice of 
this severe arraignment and to call upon the other sex to bear part of 
the blame, there is little ground for demur when the question passes 
beyond methods of construction and becomes one of administration. 
In this field, though she is not always the undisputed “ queen of her 
sphere,” the housewife has a much freer hand. This is particularly true 
in regard to the food supply. ‘In no other department of household 
expenditure is there so great an opportunity for the exercise of knowl- 
edge and skill with so good results for pocket and health.” “In most 
families there is ample margin in food from which to take a respectable 
slice without harming anyone.” It is stated that 10 per cent. of the 
income is squandered in five ways: (1) needlessly expensive material, 
providing little nutrition; (2) a great deal thrown away ; (3) bad 
preparation ; (4) failure to select rightly, according to the season ; 
(5) badly constructed ovens. A saving effected here would appre- 
ciably lift the family to a higher plane of efficient living. 

Although the style of the book is somewhat marred by inconse- 
quential arrangement of the paragraphs, its pages are full of sug- 
gestiveness ; and that is what the author seeks rather than a complete 
exposition of the subject. She throws down the gauntlet to the 
modern housewife in her closing paragraph: “ The twentieth-century 
household demands of its managers, first of all, a scientific understand- 
ing of the sanitary requirements of a human habitation; second, a 
knowledge of the values, absolute and relative, of the various articles 
which are used in the house, including food ; third, a system of book- 
keeping that shall make possible a close watch upon expenses ; fourth, 
an ability to secure from others the best they have to give, and to 
maintain a high standard of honest work. If the housewife cannot 
and will not apply herself to the problem, let her not stand longer in 
the way of progress, as she is surely doing today.” 

There is every hope that the challenge will soon be accepted. 
MARION TALBOT. 
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The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. The Gifford Lectures. 
By Joun Carrp, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Glasgow. With a Memoir by 
Edward Caird, D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. 2 vols. 
Vol. I, pp. cxli+ 232; Vol. II, pp. 297. The Macmillan 
Co., 1899. $4.50. 

TueEseE lectures are devoted to a discussion of natural and revealed 
religion, faith and reason, the Christian idea of God, the origin and 
nature of evil, the possibility of moral restoration, the idea of the 
incarnation and the atonement, the kingdom of the Spirit, and, finally, 
the future life. They consist in a philosophical interpretation and 
appreciation of the traditional dogmas of the Christian church. One 
who is interested in theological discussion based on Hegelian presup- 
positions, but finds Hegel himself inaccessible, or in a literary way 
harsh and intolerable, may turn to these volumes assured that he will 
find nothing better of their kind, probably nothing so good in our 
language. It is not meant that Caird slavishly follows Hegel, but 
that he independently sets forth in beautiful and luminous English, 
but also in a masterly way, scarcely second to Hegel himself, the 
Hegelian philosophy of religion. 

But it is not expected that this JOURNAL shall give a critical review 
of Caird’stheology. Sociological questions, however, are treated only 
in the most inferential manner ; rather, are alluded to only in the most 
incidental way. From this it must not be inferred that he had no 
interest in the question, whether from the practical or the theoretical 
point of view. On the contrary, his memoir describes his practical 
pioneer work in his own land, opening a girls’ school of industry 
during his early ministry, on whose building and equipment he spent 
much time and pains. “Girls grow up,” so he writes of his early 
parish, “utterly ignorant of the commonest sorts of household work, 
are unfit for domestic servants, even of the rudest kind, still more 
unfit to manage their own houses when they marry. They have no 
habits of personal neatness, no taste for order, cleanliness, domestic 
comfort; they never aspire to anything beyond the mere eking out of 
their coarse, scanty, comfortless life, and their only pleasures are 
sensual indulgence and scandal... . . I am determined to do some- 
thing to help them.” And so he founded this school. 

On the theoretical side one gathers here and there from his volumes 
that he would emphasize (a2) the impassable limits beyond which 
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sociology cannot go in its cure for the ills of life. “ It cannot shield us 
from the sorrows that desolate the home and lie heaviest on the heart. 
, It cannot minister balm to the wounded spirit, or bring peace to the 
j troubled conscience, or lessen the anguish of bereavement, or dispel 
from our path the awful shadow that is creeping ever nearer and more 
near.” ‘That is, sociology is not substitute for religion, only hand- 
maid. It may help apply the remedy, never provide or supersede it. 
The aim must be something more than to make men comfortable, 
my healthy, full-fed, easy-minded, and supplied with all manner of 
: earthly satisfactions. (4) Sociological success is grounded in the new 
moral power introduced into the world by Christianity. Social ethics 
has religious base and presupposition. Sociology must have regard 
for the new ideas of human nature and human destiny which Christi- 
anity has introduced ; must look upon all men in the light of that 
new ideal of humanity which the life of Christ sets before us. “ ‘The 
pettiness and triviality, the sordid vileness and degradation, that but 
too often attach to the life of man become to the eye of Christian 
observation no longer its essence but its accidents, only the foul accre- 
tions that obscure its inherent glory. . . .. We cease to despair of 
the very worst.” (c) The real sociological problem is not charitable ; 
relief of human wretchedness by sympathy and help to the forlorn ; 
and fallen, but how to dry up the poisoned springs from which that 
wretchedness proceeds. ‘The question is, not merely, Can we do 
anything to elevate and socialize the pariah class? but it is the deeper ; 
one, Can anything be done to prevent its very existence? Is it 
possible by a more searching diagnosis to detect and counteract the 
hidden disease in the social organism to which this abnormal product 
isdue? Is there no fundamental cure for this terrible concomitant of 
modern civilization — increasing comfort or luxurious affluence on the 
one hand, and at the same time, on the other, the rise and growth of 
a class of social outcasts, of masses of human beings sunk to the 
lowest point at which existence is endurable, who have nothing to lose 
and nothing to hope for, and whom sometimes, when the brute impulse 
in them is unkenneled, neither fear of God nor fear of man restrains ?” 
There is nothing novel or even debatable in these views of Caird, 
but they are all he gives us. Of the purely scientific and methodo- 
qT logical side of sociology he has nothing to say. If one sought a meta- 
physic for his sociology, Caird would have much to urge in favor of 
the organic, as against the mechanical, view of society and the world. 
GrEORGE B. Foster. 
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Care and Treatment of Epileptics. By Wittiam Pryor Letcu- 
wortH, LL.D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1900. Pp. 246. $4. 

THERE was need of a book to reveal to the public the special 
character of epilepsy and the most suitable treatment of epileptics. 
Mr. Letchworth is eminently fitted for this task, and he has given us a 
beautiful, instructive, and inspiring volume, a witness to his learning 
and his philanthropy. The discussion of the characteristics of the dis- 
ease, its heredity, and of the best methods of institutional treatment 
rests on eminent medical authorities and on the wide observations and 
trained judgment of the author. 

The greater part of the book isa critical description of the best 
institutions already established, in Europe and America. ‘The illus- 
trations are numerous and valuable. All friends of this class of unfor- 
tunates will be glad to have at hand a clear, adequate, and convincing 
work, the best means of educating and directing public opinion. The 
movement to establish separate asylums, farms, and colonies for epi- 
leptics is now urged by all competent persons, and a wide reading of 
this volume will be one of the most efficient factors in promoting the 


measures advised by experts. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


A Municipal Program. New York: Published for the National 
Municipal League; The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. xii + 246. 

In the bewildering diversity of municipal charters in this country 
it is an accomplishment to secure the substantial agreement of students 
and reformers from many states to a model charter. As the prospec- 
tus of this volume says: 

This book is the outcome of a unique experience in reform movements. 
Criticism and denunciation of the maladministration of our cities have been 
increasing in volume for many years, but practical constructive work for 
improving municipal government upon any well-defined and well-grounded 
general principles has been conspicuously lacking. 

In May, 1897, at the Louisville meeting of the National Municipal 
League, it was decided, however, that an effort should be made to utilize the 
facts that had been accumulated by the league at its previous meetings, and 
to formulate on the part of the league a plan or program which should set 
forth succinctly the essential principles that must underlie successful munici- 
pal government, and should, if possible, embody those principles in a form 
which could be enacted into a law or laws and thus put into practical opera- 
tion. 
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The committee made a preliminary report at the session of the league 
held at Indianapolis in the autumn of 1898, and the entire session of the 
league was devoted to a discussion of .the report. The committee was 
instructed to continue its work and make a report for final action at the 
meeting to be held in November, 1899, at Columbus. 

The comprehensive series of essays printed in the first part of the 
book is designed to introduce and defend the constitutional amend- 
ments and municipal corporations act which constitute the proposals 
of the National Municipal League. The first chapter, by John A. 
Fairlie, logically treats of municipal development in the United States, 
giving a valuable historical survey of the rise of existing methods and 
institutions. Mr. Horace E. Deming states the municipal problem 
and indicates the place of public opinion under the new charter; Dr. 
Albert Shaw, the proper scope of municipal activities ; Professor Good- 
now, the place of the council and mayor and political parties; Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe summarizes the program in one chapter, and in another treats 
clearly and critically the problem of public accounting ; Comptroller 
Coler protests against including revenue-producing operations of the 
city under the limitation of indebtedness; Mr. Charles Richardson 
writes of municipal franchises; and Professor Delos F. Wilcox con- 
cludes with an examination of the municipal program. These chap- 
ters are all worth reading, but naturally are subordinate to the 
proposals of the league. 

Preliminary to securing a satisfactory municipal charter it has been 
recognized that in the present confusion of legislation it would be 
necessary to have constitutional amendments to secure both uniformity 
and elasticity. Special legislation is to be prohibited, and cities with a 
population of over 25,000 frame their own charters, subject to certain 
necessary and uniform limitations. Executive and administrative 
functions have been more clearly defined; the only elective officers 
are the mayor and council. The limit of municipal indebtedness dis- 
regards remunerative enterprises. ‘‘ The city’s property in its streets, 
docks, ferries, bridges, and public places is declared to be inalienable, 
except by a four-fifths vote of all the members elected to the council, 
and approved by the mayor.” Municipal bookkeeping is reformed 
and given greater publicity. Municipal elections are separated from 
state and national elections. The merit principle is affirmed. With 
these regulations the cities are to enjoy home rule, and a model charter 


is suggested. 
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The charter begins by providing for a single council chamber, thus 
affirming a principle which, if carried out consistently, would make the 
charter irreproachable. The system of checks is totally adandoned, 
except that the mayor is given such great powers that the people are 
in danger of relying upon him as the check. The elimination of all 
elective officials except mayor and councilmen also recognizes this 
necessity of simplifying municipal government so as to make the rela- 
tionship between elector and representative direct. The making of 
the term of office of councilman six years, retiring one-third each year, 
insures continuity and responsibility, and their election at large would 
doubtless secure abler men than at present and reduce local rivalry 
and intrigue. 

Altogether the charter avoids most of the mistakes of American 
cities, and perhaps it may be said, if the mayor has exceptional powers, 
that may be necessary until the American citizen is better trained. An 
experience for a decade or two might fit him to be governed directly by 
a council with a mayor as presiding officer. As was said in the begin- 
ning, it is an encouraging fact that such an admirable charter could 
have been devised by men of many minds and experiences, and that 
ought to recommend it to all municipal reformers. 

CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The Tenichef Prize.—Prince W. Ténichef has founded a prize of five thousand 
francs, to be awarded, after competition, to the author or authors who shal] write most 
successfully upon the following subject: Jnterferences with the Social Order (Les 
atteintes a l ordre social). The program suggested to competitors is the following : 

To study conflicts in violent form which amount to assaults upon the material 
order in societies. 

To determine by comparison of these interferences whether there are general 
causes and habitual processes which give an explanation of the birth and development 
of these conflicts. 

To trace how these conflicts work out, and to determine whether comparative 
study of them yields general indications which would assist statesmen to foresee, to 
limit, and peacefully to settle them. 

Under the head “ violent social conflicts” the following are particularly included : 

Disorders or collective brigandage provoked by misery or by long loss of work, 
disorderly strikes, the misfortunes following wars, famines, epidemics, etc. 

Civil wars, struggles of races, of religions, or of sects within the same state ; revolts 
of subjugated populations. 

Attacks upon the person of heads of states and of political personages, anarchical 
acts in so far as they are symptoms of a disturbed social order. 

Insurrections, revolutions, and coups a’ état. 

The examples should be drawn from the history of the last four centuries and 
from the civilized countries of Europe and America. 

The judges of the competition have been selected by the founder of the prize 
from the members and associates of the /nstitut Jnternational de Sociologie. They 
are: M. Ch. Letourneau, professor of sociology in the Ecole d’ Anthropologie, president ; 
M. G. Tarde, professor of sociology in the cole des Sciences politiques and in the 
College des Sciences soctales ; M. René Worms, agrégé des Facultés de Droit, directeur 
de la Revue internationale de sociologie ; M. Ad. Coste, ancien président de la Société 
de Statistique de Paris ; M.H. Monin, professeur d’histoire a l’'H6tel-de-Ville de Paris. 

The competition is open to all, without distinction of nationality, the members of 
the jury alone excepted. 

The monographs entered in competition must be written in the French language. 

The writers must not make themselves known. The monographs must not con- 
tain their names. Each monograph shall have upon its first page two devices; there 
shall be attached a sealed envelope bearing on the outside the same two devices, and 
containing the name and address of the author. The jury, after proncuncing judg- 
ment, will open oniy those envelopes which bear the devices of the monographs 
deemed worthy of a prize. 

The monographs should be sent to the following addresses : 

M. le Président du jury du concours Ténichef, chez MM. Giard et Bridre, libraires- 
éditeurs a Parts, rue Soufflot, 16. 

They should reach this address at the latest December 31, 1902. 

The jury will decide in the course of the year 1903. It will determine, according 
to the value of the works submitted, whether to award a single prize or several, or 
one or more rewards, or none at all, or to reopen the question to competition, etc. 

Competitors are urged, in their own interest, to write as piainly as possible, and 
only upon one side of the sheet. 

In case the authors of monographs that receive a prize or reward shall not have 
published their work within a year from the time of the award, the Jmstitut /nter- 
national de Sociologie shall be entitled to gratuitous publication of the same in its 
Annales, The manuscripts will be returned by the jury to the /stitu¢. Authors may 
retain copies. 
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Public Guardianship of the Natural Rights of Children.—The social 
guarantee which insures the protection of life and liberty and the orderly pursuit of 
happiness to mankind in general also includes a pledge to preserve to childhood its 
inalienable right to the enjoyment of pure air, pure water, sunshine, and a fair part of 
the use of the sand, clay, and loam which Mother Earth holds in store for all her 
children. 

In the stress of city living, and the permissive municipal neglect which breeds 
greed in the plans of tenement-house construction, the children too often have just 
cause of complaint because of the fact that they are deprived of these natural inherit- 
ances, which are God-given, and may not be hindered or abridged by aught in con- 
stitutions, laws, ordinances, customs, lack of intelligence, or neglect in any quarter. 
Thus is laid a ciaim in equity that the child who has been deprived of his ray of 
sunshine to play with, in a well-ventilated domicile free from the company of disease 
microbes which lurk in the darkness and damp, his little plat of ground to dig in, and 
the pure water for which he contracted when he consented to live in the world, has an 
undoubted right of action, in equity, if not in law, against the municipality which has 
permitted his despoilment. 

The compensation to be made is not in the substitution of other benefits, but in the 

dedication of public play-grounds, where children may enjoy the blessings denied them 
in the home, and also be afforded the intelligent supervision which insures education 
in play. 
The public play-ground for children, with its equipment in all essentials, has 
larger claim upon the tax-paying public than any which may be argued in support of 
the public-park systems and drives, which are so creditable to many large cities of the 
world. The establishment of public play-grounds by any municipality which exhibits 
their need is simply an act of restitution, which insures to the children natural inherit- 
ances in association, of which they have been individually deprived through the 
plain neglect of the duties of guardianship imposed by the social compact. There is 
no dcubt but what the symphonies of distress with which mother ears are so familiar 
are often the vain effort of babyhood to disturb the slumbers of neglectful aldermen 
and health officers residing within their jurisdiction, in the equally vain hope of so 
destroying their peace that they may awaken to a sense of duty neglected. 

But just as soon as baby 1s able to walk, he may go out into the world in seatch 
of his lost privileges. Not to face the peril of the street where he may be run over 
by horses or automobiles, nor to be pushed off the sidewalk by the skurrying seniors 
who neither note nor heed; but to discover a vacant plat of ground convenient to his 
boarding place, which may be converted into a play-ground for himself and his asso- 
ciates, and be set apart under the operation of the law of eminent domain constituted 
in equity for his relief. 

The hope of the children must come through an awakening of the public con- 
science and the persistent activity of their friends in endeavor to provoke municipal 
action to establish public play-grounds. 

So long as this great wrong remains unrighted, so long must agitation continue.— 
C. E. FAULKNER, President National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 


Society and the Individual.—1. The past century has been characterized by its 
devotion to the study of nature. The coming century bids fair to be characterized by 
its interest in the study of society; for social utility is today seen more clearly than 
ever to be the ultimate reference of all scientific investigation. 

II. Theories of the nature of society have historically taken the two radically 
opposed forms which we may call individualism and communism. The former takes 
the individual as the dominating factor, and society is adjusted to it by being con- 
sidered its mere creature. The latter takes society as the dominating factor, and the 
individual is adjusted to it by being sacrificed. 

1. This individualistic theory of society involves an atomistic conception of the 
individual, viz., that there is in each person a core of selfhood —“ powers ” or “ facul- 
ties”— not constituted by relation to anything else outside. In the theories of the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century writers these “ powers” and “faculties” of each 
person were voluntarily limited by him, by his allying himself with other persons in 
a society for his “individual ” convenience. 
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In theory the Anglo-Saxon man of today is very largely an “ individualist,” e¢. g., 
in his religious views of “ personal salvation,” in his political views of “ inalienable 
rights,” in his economic views of “private property.” In practice, however, his 
individualism is fortunately modified by his traditional and instinctive /oya/ty to church, 
to family, to party, and to nation. This present-day sharp division of theory and 
practice is, to say the least, unfortunate. 

2. In opposition to the individualistic doctrine is the communistic view, which 
makes the individual a means and society the end. ‘This is the military ideal, in 
which the individual is reduced to a pawn to be played for some higher stake (sup- 
posedly) than he personally represents. If communism is the extreme “ military” 
view, individualism may be considered as the extreme “ leisure class” view. 

III. The persistent survival of these two theories of society indicates that they 
each embody a partially adequate truth, demanding a larger and more inclusive theory 
to do justice to both. This theory, already being advanced by many writers, is, that 
society is an organism, 7. ¢., a body in which the whole acts in the action of every part ; 
or where the degree to which the whole acts in the action of the part is the degree of 
the organization of the body. This necessitates a conception of the individual as a 
functioning organ in society. But this means a very different view from those indi- 
cated above. It takes only one atom to make a complete atom, but it takes a com- 
plete organism to make a complete organ. Just as the whole nervous and functional 
activity of the body is on analysis seen to be involved in the act of the foot in walk- 
ing or kicking, so all the resources of the whole of society are coming to be seen as 
involved in the daily action of the individual in transacting his business, solving his 
problems, or eating his dinner. But while the whole body with all its functions thus 
operates in the operations of every member, yet each member in its functioning has 
individuality. For its does not follow, because the functioning hand is the whole body 
functioning in the hand, and similarly with the foot, that, therefore, the hand is the 
foot. Organic identity is not mathematical equality. The former holds fast to all 
differences, while the latter abstracts from all differences. 

We may say, then, that just as the ultimate fact in physiology is neither body nor 
organs, but the system of organs, the system being but the unity of the different organs 
in their reciprocity of function, each organ using every other to help it in its work, 
and, in that very subordination of others to itself, subordinating itself to all the others 
and co6perating with them; so in the social organism the ultimate fact, the unit, is 
neither the body politic, nor the separate individual ; neither a preéxistent person built 
up with others into society, nor an impersonal society subordinating individuals; but 
the-society-of-individuals, or the-individual-in-soctety, each term getting its meaning 
and worth from the other —in Latin terminology, the soctus. 

IV. Some of the considerations that support this organic view of society are that : 

1. It does justice to the truth of both individualism and communism; to the 
former by recognizing the uniqueness and the indefeasible rights of the individual ; 
and to the latter by recognizing the interdependence of men, and the further fact 
that their rights get reality ultimately only through the sanction of their fellows. 

2. This view is also corroborated by recent investigations into the development of 
self-consciousness. Children get their first notions of persons, not from their knowledge 
of themselves as isolated individuals, but from their perception of what thety immediate 
neighbors are in relation to their own activities and interests. 

3. Social confirmation of opinions, moreover, even about objects of sense, is quite 
necessary to the most original and obstinately independent man. Any man may 
be made insane by the persistent unreasonable conduct of all his fellows toward 
him. 

V. This conception of the nature of the individual and of society, finally, has an 
important bearing upon some serious questions of the present day; conspicuously 
three, viz., of sovereignty, of personal rights, and of punishment. 

1. According to the organic concept, sovereignty is located neither exclusively in 
the government nor exclusively in the individual (for this misconceives their nature), 
but in both as constituting the total system which is the ultimate reality. Thus the 
government must look to the character of the individuals to get light upon its govern- 
ing functions, while the individual must look to the government to make his individu- 
ality and personality possible. ‘The asolute sovereign can never permanently be merely 
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one party to the relation of governor and governed, but must be “we or more parties 
working reciprocally, \f we are to have any real authority or any real freedom. 

2. With regard to natural an inalienable rights, there is but one such right — the 
right of a man to be treated as he really is, a functioning member in a community-of- 
members. With every change in the relation in which he stands to his fellows there 
is a change in his rights; and these rights are vested, not in the abstract individual, 
but in the social status of the community. 

3. The old theory that punishment is a vindication of the majesty of the law was 
communistic, while the current popular opinion that punishment is merely for the 
reformation of the offender is individualistic. These two views take the respective 
forms, in practice, of harshness on the one hand and sentimentality on the other. Both 
are one-sided. Punishment is rather the assertion of the organic and social nature of 
the individual in society against an action that is in principle the denial of this 
organic nature, and the punishment must be so recognized by the punished, 2. ¢., as 
just what he himself in his saner mood would do to his insurrectionary unsocial self. 

In the light of this, capital punishment may be truly and seriously stated as the 
necessity of killing some men to make them good in this life before they die. It is to 
make martyrs of some men, on account of their own misdeeds, for the sake of humanity. 

Lynch law is barbarous because it defeats this purpose.— E. B. MCGILVARY, 
“ Society and the Individual,” in PAtlosophical Review, March, 1900. 


Introductory Principles in Sociology.—The social unity of men can be 
understood only psychologically. The social body must always be viewed as a whole 
whose parts are made up of human individuals considered especially as sentient 
beings. ‘Two marked aspects of all social organizations present themselves. All 
forms of society in which the sense of unity is prominent, and is given precedence 
over that of the parts, we may call communities (Gemeinschaft), and those in which 
the whole is habitually viewed as subordinate to the parts we may call societies 
(Gesellschaft). The germinal forms of the “community” spring up through mother 
love, sexual love, and love between brothers and sisters; the elementary “ societary”’ 
fact lies in those acts of exchange and intercourse in which the individuals are viewed 
as mere individuals, having nothing in common, and stand opposed in relations of 
hostility, ¢. g., not only as in war, but as in many commercial situations. Each of 
these two views of social relations has two forms of statement: the first either (A) 
that the race is one through its common ancestor, Adam, the form of the religious 
dogma, or (B) that common bonds and common conditions of life are insured as 
universal and necessary by the very nature of man; the second view takes the forms 
(a) that, if each can be the enemy of each, each can exchange with and exploit each, or 
(4) that, upon this principle, an association which maintains hostility must finally bind 
in servitude every man and make him a subject. Forms A and é are consistent with 
each other, while B and a are inconsistent. 

Society, as the general term, has been defined, according to various preconcep- 
tions, from the times of the Roman lawyers down, as a person, a biological organism, 
etc., whereas the empirical method of dealing with the subject is today gaining ground 
and strength. From this standpoint, for a working hypothesis, we may say that society 
is a crowd of individuals scattered over a particular territory, who do business peace- 
ably with each other, and enforce the observation of certain rules of conduct.— PRo- 
FESSOR FERDINAND TONNIES, “Zur Einleitung in die Sociologie,” in Zettschrift fur 
Philosophie u. philosophische Kritik, January, 1900. 


The Castration of Certain Classes of the Degenerate as an Effective 
Social Protective Measure.—In a former paper" it was shown that a lessened 
procreative power is one of the characteristics of the degenerate. But while the procre- 
ative power is lessened, it is not wholly destroyed, and this fact is of great social sig 
nificance, for that which in the degenerate parent is noticeable only as a general 
psycho-physical weakening and lack of ability will pass over in his offspring into all 
sorts of mental and nervous diseases of such a character as to render the person con- 
cerned a direct menace and burden to society, unless regenerative factors should 
appear through the mixture of new blood into the strain. It is thus seen that the point 


1 See AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, July, 1899, p. 128. 
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of reai danger is the degenerate who is capable of the act of procreation, for his 
offspring, the idiot, the imbecile, the epileptic, and the criminal, are so pronouncedly 
abnormal as to become socially outcast, and thus not liable to contract the marriage 
relationship; moreover, they are brought under confinement to a large degree, and this 
confinement is of a nature to prevent the begetting of offspring. There are four 
methods by which it is proposed to prevent the generation of progeny by the criminal 
and the degenerate: (1) The prohibition of marriage in cases where either party 
belongs to the classes named; this method is manifestly impracticable. (2) The iso- 
lation of the proscribed classes during the entire period of sexual fertility; beside 
other difficulties, this method must confront that of persuading the present generation 
to undertake the expense of a scheme which promises returns only to a future genera- 
tion —an expense so great, moreover, as to add very materially to the economic bur- 
den of today’s civilization. (3) The general and authoritative encouragement of the 
use of various means of preventing conception while allowing sexual congress. The 
chief objection to this method lies in the fact that the use of these means implies too 
great an expense and too much skill in manipulation to make it practicable by the 
classes where its good effects would be most needed. Added to this is the fact that 
such means are not always effective; and, furthermore, their use would run counter to 
certain ecclesiastical teachings which jump well with unbridled sensuality, and are 
therefore very readily obeyed by those classes within which are found the larger share 
of the criminals and degenerates. (4) Castration of certain classes of the criminal 
and degenerate. This method is highly commended and strenuously urged by compe- 
tent persons in many lands — notably, in England, Germany, and the United States. 
As the operation of castration is commonly understood, however, it is by far too diffi- 
cult and dangerous to permit its general use in the classes under discussion. In the 
case of the male less dangerous and comparatively simple methods have been dis- 
covered by which castration can be accomplished, but for the female no such method 
is known. Froma medical standpoint, therefore, it seems that the use of castration 
as a social prophylactic measure must be confined to males, save in exceptional 
instances. This is not so discouraging as it may seem, for with the female the period 
of fertility is much sooner over than with the male, and the criminality of the female 
is not usually of so dangerous a type as is that of the male. From the standpoint of 
private and public right and welfare, the use of castration for the purpose in question 
is certainly not indefensible. The right of society to protect itself by isolating for a 
considerable time, and for life if need be, the insane, the epileptic, the leprous, and 
the criminal, is unquestioned. If in self-defense it may deprive these of the exercise 
of all powers for an indefinite time, or for all time, it is difficult to see why the same 
right does not warrant it in depriving certain classes of a single power which they 
can never exert save to the hurt of all concerned. They are deprived of potentia gene- 
randt alone; fotentia coéundi still remains to them. As to the particular classes 
which should be made subject to castration, there is much yet to be said. Certainly 
the habitual criminal, the criminal from instinct, the perpetrator of certain outrageous 
sexual crimes, imbeciles, epileptics, the chronic insane, and the confirmed drunkard 
should without hesitation be made to fall within the category of those subject to the 
operation.— P. NACKE, “ Die Kastration bei gewissen Klassen von Degenerirten als 
ein wirksamer socialer Schutz,” in Archiv fiir Kriminal-Anthropologie und Krimina- 
“isttk, 3. Band, 1. u. 2. Heft, pp. 58-84. 


Some Lessons of the Peace Conference.—A cursory survey of the proceed- 
ings of the conference suggests the following reflections : 

1. We are obviously far removed from a “United States of Europe,” with a 
central executive, able to enforce obedience to its decrees by means of an international 
army and navy. The most far-reaching of the schemes submitted to the Hague con- 
ference contemplated no stronger form of compulsion for securing their success than 
that derived from the moral obligation of treaties. 

2. Any preconcerted limitation of armaments is, and is long likely to be, an 
impossibility. 

3. Any general renunciation either of particular means of weakening an enemy 
(e. g., by the capture of private property at sea or the employment against him of 
particular kinds of weapons, ¢. g., the dum-dum bullet, or any other novelty likely to 
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be suggested by the progress of invention) is sure to meet with opposition, on the 
ground that such renunciation would unfairly affect nations which are compelled by 
their circumstances to rely specially on one or other of the practices which it is pro- 
posed thus to stigmatize. 

4. The divergencies of view which cause certain powers to formulate reserves on 
certain points are due to deep-seated and enduring causes. Thus the United States 
are not likely to withdraw their objection to being bound in any way to depart from 
their traditional attitude with reference to European politics and to questions purely 
American. ‘Turkey is certain to remain jealous of interference with her concerns, 
even in the guise of a tender of good offices. Great Britain will continue to refuse 
even to discuss any rules which would hamper her in the freest use of her advantages 
as the great sea power; while, with other states which keep small standing armies, 
she will always be loth wholly to prevent non-combatants from assisting in the defense 
of their country. 

5. With reference to the form of the documents prepared at The Hague, one is 
struck by the unusual provision, contained in all three declarations, that they, like the 
conventions, shall need ratification. Each of the conventions and declarations drafted 
by the conference contains a clause which implies, though it does not express, that 
any one of the powers, parties to it, may, by denouncing it, stand free, after the lapse 
of a year, from the obligations which it imposes. It might be as well if duration of 
all agreements of this class were limited to five years (ten would perhaps be better), 
as in the case of the declaration with reference to projectiles from balloons. 

6. The substantive provisions contained in the arbitration convention amount 
really to nothing, since everything in them which savored of an obligatory character 
was omitted, in deference to arguments of which the German delegation was the 
mouthpiece. 

7. As to the machinery of arbitration, a code of procedure has been drafted, but 
its rules may be followed or departed from at the discretion of litigants. A perma- 
nent court is also to be instituted, although no one need seek its aid. It is, however, 
quite possible that the mere existence of such a court, with its rota of judges, its 
bureau fixed at The Hague, its archives and its officials, may in time produce among 
the powers a habit of referring their disputes to it for settlement. 

8. Nothing done at The Hague has touched the real difficulties in the way of 
arbitration, viz.: (1) the making it to any extent compulsory, without derogating 
from the sovereignty of states; (2) the selection of the classes of topics to which com- 
pulsory arbitration is applicable, since there are admittedly classes of topics to which 
it is not applicable; (3) the choice of impartial arbitrators.—T. E. HALLAND, “Some 
Lessons of the Peace Conference,” in Fortnightly Review, December, 1899. 


Penal Aspects of Drunkenness.—The conclusions and recommendations of 
the committee are summarized as follows: 

The classes of offenders considered are roughly divided into the following groups : 

First of all the large class of accidental and of first offenders, who under the pres- 
ent practice of the courts are commonly discharged, and, with occasional exceptions, 
obviously require only the exemplary warning furnished by arrest, a night in jail, and 
arraignment in court. For the exceptional cases referred to, probation or probationary 
fine may serve still more to reinforce the warning. This whole group constitutes 
more than 50 per cent. of the total number of arrests for drunkenness in Suffolk 
county. 

Second, the smaller class of occasional offenders, presumably on the road to hab- 
itual inebriety, and calling for the most intelligent sympathy and treatment. It is 
here that the restraint, encouragement, and personal influence of probation, and in 
rarer cases of probationary fines, are most needed and most effective. 

Third, the still smaller, but more distinctly pathological, group of habitual and of 
periodical drunkards. Here the restraining influence of probation is obviously less 
hkely to produce permanent results; and it is this class which makes the strongest 
appeal for the more systematic and scientific rescue work of asylum treatment. Unhap- 
pily, at present the frequent application of fines, and consequent short-term impris- 
onment, to persons in this critical condition only hastens the work of demoralization. 

_ Fourth, the smallest and most pathetic residual group of confirmed inebriates. 
For the small minority of young offenders belonging to this group every consideration 
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of humanity urges the exhaustion of every deterrent influence and the most thor 
ough asylum treatment before turning to the last resort of prolonged imprisonment. 
For the great majority of this group, including the “ rounders and incorrigibles who 
infest our public institutions, permanent detention under an indeterminate sentence, 
and under conditions which protect them and society from further degradation, is the 
only logical treatment. 

However reluctant public opinion may be to sanction such heroic treatment, it 
must not be forgotten that there is in every great community a residual group of incur 
ables and incorrigibles calling for special and systematic treatment, in their own inter 
est no less than in the interest of society. Individual and social welfare, individual and 
social justice, unite in demanding that the unfortunate who has lost the power of self- 
control shall be protected against his own degrading weakness, and that society shall 
be relieved in part of the danger and the contagion of his example, and the hereditary 
transmission of weakness to pauperized and degenerate children. Such ends a m mastic 
régime of wholesome discipline, labor, recreation, and improvement can alone accom- 
plish. 
Finally, it must be fully admitted that such a comparatively simple classification 
cannot pretend to be exhaustive. It is one of the complexities of the situation, calling 
for the largest exercise of wisdom by the courts, that in all these groups cases of 
drunkenness are not infrequently complicated with criminal conduct, so that they can- 
not be disposed of as simple cases of intoxication. Doubtless such complications in 
some measure account for seeming anomalies in the punishment of persons nominally 
under arrest for drunkenness. Moreover, in practice these groups overlap, and not a 
few cases are so complicated and obscure as to defy accurate diagnosis and classifica 
tion.— EDWARD CUMMINGs, Report of the Advisory Committee appointed by the 
Mayor of Boston, “The Penal Aspects of Drunkenness,” in Charities Xeview, January, 


1900. 


The Crisis in the Growth of French Socialism.— A propos of the Dreyfus 
affair there has arisen a crisis in the growth of socialism in France which affords 
opportunity for a general clearing up and restatement of the fundamental positions of 
socialism and its consequent attitude toward various allied reforms and types of social 
phenomena. The action of the socialists has been spontaneously and almost unani- 
mously in favor of Dreyfus and against his persecutors. Certain of the socialists, 
however, are inclined to criticise this action on the ground that socialism has to do 
solely with the realm of politics and economics, and that to turn aside from this is to 
dissipate the energies of the socialist army and to endanger the ultimate success of the 
socialist cause. 

In the opinion of the writer this is a false position, justified neither by the logic 
of fact nor by that of the theory of socialism. The aim of socialism is not simply the 
emancipation of the individual from economic inequality, but from all inequality of 
every sort — intellectual, ecclesiastical, and moral, as well as economic. The socializa- 
tion of property being the fundamental condition of this complete emancipation, it is 
natural that considerable emphasis should have been laid upon it; but the socialization 
of property is not the only condition of complete emancipation of the individual, and 
to make it such is to forget that the individual demands more for his welfare than that 
which material goods can provide. The process of economic emancipation will be 
very greatly affected by the kind of intellectual training the man has, as well as by 
the religious tenets he is taught to believe and the form of government by which he is 
controlled. No one of these influences can be ignored. It is of the very essence of 
socialism that it is not a party among parties, but a movement permeating all parties. 
A party is an organization for action, not for deliberation; for party action principles 
must be transformed into fixed dogmatic rules of thumb. The whole of socialism, 
however, cannot be cast into dogma. Its essence is in reality a principle which is to 
be made effective in a thousand different ways and inas many different combinations of 
circumstances, and yet is always toremain one and the same principle. A socialist may 
be a collectivist, a communist, a republican, or a democrat, as circumstances may war- 
rant, and yet never stultify himself as a socialist. It is always the simple question as to 
where he can best labor for the attainment of the great aim of the socialist —the 
complete emancipation of the individual from all forms vi servitude. 
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Again, as has been hinted, back of the work which party is able to perform lies a 
great work which precedes and produces party —the work of research and discussion, 
the process by which the public opinion, of which party merely takes advantage, is 
made. Here is a field of labor in which the socialist cannot be too active. ‘This must 
,ot be understood to mean, however, that the socialist should not enter the ranks of 
party; quite the contrary : let him seize every opportunity to use party organization as 
a legitimate instrument for the carrying into effect of those plans which deliberation 
and discussion have shown to be wise and just. In particular is the socialist workman 
to take an active part in those cooperative associations having as their object methods 
of production and of consumption intended to better his condition relative to these two 
processes. At one time, and for a very good reason, the socialist was strenuously 
opposed to all such organizations; but the reason for that attitude no longer exists; 
associations for coOperative production and consumption are no longer used by the 
enemies of socialism as a means of making the socialist content wiih a miserable lot 
which would otherwise be unbearable; the Belgian socialists have set the French 
socialists a good example in this respect, and one which we cannot afford to allow to 
go unheeded. In any case a well-fed socialist is of more value than a famished one. 

If socialism emerges from the present crisis with its sphere of activity limited to 
the reiteration of a few economic and political demands, it will have taken a back 
ward step from which it will take long vears to recover. But if there results a clearer 
recognition of the fact that socialism aims at nothing less than the complete emancipa- 
tion of the whole man from every form of oppression and a stronger determination to 
use all means that promise to further this aim, then once more is socialism to be con- 
gratulated upon its ability to adapt itself to the varying changes of social life without 
forgetting its mission and without failing to use every opportunity for the discharge of 
that mission.— EUGENE FouRNIERE, “ La crise de croissance du socialisme frangzis,” 
in La Revue socialists, October, 1899. 


Youthful Criminality and Methods of its Control.— An interesting side- 
light is thrown upon the ever-recurring question proposed by the French Academy of 
Dijon, “ Has the progress of science and art tended te improve our social customs ?” 
by the apparent fact that throughout the whole civilized world of our day criminality 
in youth shows a marked tendency to increase. Statistics are today more often ques- 
tioned and examined than ever before as to their validity, and yet nowhere do we hear 
of a decreasing tendency in youthful criminality in any of the great states of the world, 
and seldom of a stationary condition of affairs. Of course, the number of kinds of 
crimes, along with our sense of what constitutes a crime, steadily increases, and the 
machinery for gathering data on the subject constantly becomes more effective ; and 
yet, taking these things into account, it seems pretty evident that the above statement 
of the extent of youthful criminality is measurably true. For instance, in Germany, 
according to the Royal Statistical Office at Berlin, the number of youths brought up 
for trial annually between the years 1882 and 1897 increased from about 10} per cent. 
to 19} per cent. — altogether an increase of 82 per cent., according to one authority. 
lhe number of second offenses has increased from a little more than one-seventh of 
all youths punished in 1889 to nearly one-fifth in 1896. In Holland the number of 
criminal youths seems to have increased between 1881 and 1897 one-fourth, while 
that of adult criminals increased one-ninth, giving in 1897 twice as many youthful as 
adult criminals. 

The causes of this youthful criminality may be considered from the two stand- 
points: inner and outer, or psychological and sociological. Under the former head 
may be considered the hereditary tendencies, and those other organic personal traits, 
to discuss which would be beside the mark here. Some of the chief sociological 
causes of criminality, however, we may note, appear from the following consid- 
erations : 

1. That in the most densely populated districts youthful crimes are proportion- 
ately greater than elsewhere ; and that the strong teadency of the modern industrial 
movement to concentrate population abnormally in certain industrial centers has aug- 
mented the evil. 

2. The great city exerts a strong disintegrating influence on the family, neces- 
sarily tending to vicious early experiences in childhood and youth. 
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3. The great city (virtually the product of the last half-century) also exerts many 
directly inciting impulses to evil in the youth needing especially strong counter-incite- 
ments to virtue, 

4. The intense, sometimes unscrupulous, and generally narrow commercial spirit 
of the age, which makes wealth so universally the chief standard of respectability, 
is causing many youths to fall before the temptation to dishonesty. 

5. The church, some time a most powerful helper to youthful virtue among all 
classes, is losing its influence among those cowed and hard-driven classes which need 
its help most. 

The methods of prevention and reform of youthful criminals have heretofore 
been very poor and inadequate, especially with respect to the custom of locking up 
young offenders with hardened criminals, and then setting them adrift again upon a 
harsh and disdainful world after such a schooling in vice. The remedies must lie (1) 
in the movement, already encouraging in some parts, to strengthen the family life 
physically and morally by improved housing, and cultural and religious advantages ; 
(2) in reducing the congestion of the great cities; and (3) especially in improved 
methods of systematic education, such, for instance, as are being rapidly advanced in 
parts of England and the United States through reform schools, truant schools, and 
industrial schools.— WILHELM REIN, “Jugendlichens Verbrechertum und __ seine 
Bekampfung,” in Zeitschrift fur Soctalwissenschaft, January, 1900. 


Advantages of Proportional Representation.— Among the objections which 
have been raised against proportional representation are: (1) that it works toward 
the disintegration of parties, and the formation of a new kind of political grouping ; 
(2) that it increases electoral dissensions, and does not conserve the political spirit ; 
(3) that it seeks the formation of governmental majorities, and does not perpetuate 
the domination of the party in power. These objections are evidently contradictory 
and inconsistent enough to refute themselves. Moreover, the evils which are thus 
enumerated are not peculiar to any particular mode of representation, but are an 
inevitable consequence of any representative method; the question is whether pro 
portional representation would increase or whether it would diminish those evils. 

An important fact to be considered in deciding this question is that the present 
tendency of the political parties is to develop on exclusively economic issues, and to 
make of politics a war between hostile industrial classes; thus giving an exaggerated 
and undue representation of but a part of the interests of the whole social life. One of 
our most important duties at this point in the development of modern democratic 
institutions is to protect democracy against itself, and to favor all those forms of 
government which promise to guarantee the rights and interests of the minority. 
Proportional representation, we believe, offers an effective check to the despotism 
of mere numbers. 

Proportional representation, however, is not to be offered as a political panacea, 
for there is no panacea in politics any more than in medicine; but there are certain 
detinite and considerable advantages of the system which may be enumerated as 
follows : 

It will make more truly efficient the machinery of parliamentary government, by 
assuring to each group having a certain number of voters a political power in pro- 
portion to the numbers and influence of its constituency, and by doing away with the 
illusory method of representation at present in vogue, which often renders vain the 
commands and wishes of the majority, as well as of the minority. It would not at 
once introduce an idyllic social order, but iit would certainly introduce an element of 
quiet and unostentatious honesty. It would permit the parities to be represented by 
their best candidates, and the candidates to conduct themselves with greater freedom. 
It would relieve the political struggle of the appearance —and largely the reality — of 
a mere game played for the sake of the spoils. It would guarantee the rights of the 
majority against any triumph of a minority favored by election frauds. It would 
give more certainty in the possession of seats ; and while it would possibly cause fre- 
quent redistributions of parties in the assemblies, such redistributions would be in 
accord with the real movements of public opinion. If it would multiply the number 
of political groups, it would also weaken the merely partisan spirit, and tend to make 
the methods of business predominate in politics over the methods of war; thus 
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making for a broader spirit of peace, justice, and liberty.—M. LE CoMTE GoRLF1 
p ALVIELLA, “La représentation proportionelle et le régime parlementaire,” in Aevue 
tes deux Mondes, January 1, 1900. 


The Group Spirit.—Several varieties or different manifestations of the group 
spirit may be distinguished as follows: (1) the moé spirit (a very distinct type); (2) 
toe frmily sptrit, which takes the form of the clan spirit in case of war; (3) “he pro 
yessronal spirit, or esprit de corps in its proper sense, such as the sacerdotal, the aca- 
demic, the military, the judiciary, the mercantile spirit, etc.; (4) the party spirit, 
which, through the publicity of the press, tends to become pudlic spirit; (5) the 
(religious) sectarian spirit; (6) the national spirit or patriotism; and (7) the supra- 
ational spirit, or spirit of the civilization, frequently taking its name from the domi- 
nating religion, such as the Christian, the Mohammedan, the Buddhist, etc. 

The question of the socio-psychological nature of these varieties of the group 
spirit, and of the réle which they play in the formation and development of societies, 
is the central question in sociology. sprit de corps, in its general sense as group 
spirit, is thus what Professor Giddings has tried to express by his somewhat miscon- 
ceived principle, consciousness of kind. 

In mobs or crowds the group spirit manifests itself as an intense collective pride, 
a very sensitive self-love common to all the members, and a mutual sympathy which 
feels the interest of each to be the interest of all. The formation of such a spirit may 
be clearly seen, for instance, in temporary congresses. 

But the true bond between the members of a group is their conformity to a tra- 
ditional type. This conformity expresses itself chiefly in manner and in dress. 
Through the propensity to imitate innovations, on the one hand, and traditional forms, 
on the other, we get the two general kinds of groups, the transient and the permanent, 
giving rise to the two corresponding general types of group spirit, or esprit de corps. 

The group spirit has everywhere two important aspects, viz., the harsh external 
aspect presented to the stranger and the dissenter, and the gentle, internal aspect of 
reciprocal devotion among the members of the group. The one leads to violence and 
intolerance, especially in the party spirit, the mob spirit, and the sectarian spirit; the 
other to tenderness, consideration, and mutual just dealing, as especially in the family 
spirit. The latter, indeed, is the great force working to soften and broaden all types 
of the group spirit. 

In all social groups which have a complete history we find three phases of devel- 
opment marked by corresponding transformations in manners and dress. 

I. The period or phase of formation of the group spirit is characterized by the 
development of (1) a distinct group ceremonial; (2) a distinct uniform or costume ; 
and (3), in case the harsh aspect of the group spirit predominates, by the use of the 
boycott. A strong intensive spirit is thus produced. 

Il. Zhe phase of dissemination follows. The severe boycott of trade union, 
church, nation, or civilization —e. g., strikes, excommunications, closed ports, etc.— 
gradually yields, through the increase of commerce, communication, and mutual 
acquaintance, to arbitrations, religious toleration, and “open-door”’ policies. 

A similar transformation takes place in the distinctive group costumes and 
ceremonies : ¢. g., from the varied national costumes and manners of the Middle 
Ages to the ‘common European customs of daily dress and manners in our own 
time; from the peculiar costumes and privileges of the medizval artisan, servant, 
and noble, to the mere badge or mannerism that marks their descendants today. The 
principle of this transformation is that, as the commercial and social isolation and 
estrangement of groups, necessitating sharp signs of distinction, decrease, the dress 
or ceremony ceases to be directly useful, and becomes symbolic of a traditional group 
spirit. The transformation takes place in two ways: (1) the number of occasions for 
using the distinctive dress or ceremony diminishes, and (2) their elaborateness is 
reduced, often to a fragment —a ribbon or pin. 

III. The third phase of the development succeeds in the reintegration of the 
group spirit, by its broader adaptation to far-reaching social purposes.—G. TARDE, 
“L esprit de groupe,” in Archives d’ Anthropologie criminelle, January 15, 1G00. 
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MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 

Farmers, Fruit Growers, Stock 

Raisers, Manufacturers, Investors, 
Speculators and Money Lenders 
will find the greatest chances in the United States to make 

**big money”’ by reason of the abundance and cheapness of 

LAND and FARMS 
TIMBER and STONE IRON and COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom from taxation, 
for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upward, and 500,000 
acres in West Florida that can be taken gratis under U. S. 
Homestead laws. 

Stockraising in the Gulf Coast District will make enormous 
profits. 

Hacer Fare Excursions THE First AND Turspays 
or Eacu Montn. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell you where and 
how to get it—but don’t delay, as the country is filling up rap- 
idly. Brinted matter, maps and all! information free. 

ADDRESS... R. J. WEMYSS, 
General Immigration and Industrial Agent 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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INVESTIGATE 
THOROUGHLY 
# BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 4 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


Will merit your approval as It Tully 
meers requirements at every point 
ART CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


@ THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
<SYRACUSE. N.Y. U.S.A. 


IN THE WORLD doesn’t a man 
like Jones get down to business 
methods w he can buy an 
American Typewriter for $10? Does he think I’m 


|| running a Puzzle Department? 


THE AMERICAN TEN-DOLLAR TYPE. 
WRITER is as well made as the highest-priced 
machines, but more simple. It has stood the test of 
time. Seven years without a competitor. 33,000 
in use. Catal and sample of work free if you 
mention The University of Chicago Press. 


THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
2690146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 


is the ONLY ONE 


“for all Nations and Tongues.” By 
changing the shuttle, in ten seconds you 
have type of a different size orlanguage 


It is especially adapted to Foreign Corres- 
pondence and the use of Public Speakers. 


Send for new catalogue, and enclose a 5c. 
stamp for a correct Map of the World. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


537 553 East 69th St., New York, 


FRANKLIN 
TYPEWRITER 


// 


Durability. 
Simplicity, Speed 
FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER CO. 


812 GREENWICH ST. NEWYORK. 
Send for Catalogue No. 14. 
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RELIEF PEN 
No. 314. 


< GIESTERBROOK’S 
Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 
= 0 other varieties 
of stub pens. . 
j 5 0 styles fine, medium 
and blunt points. . . 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. 


defies competition 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


are Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils in quality. Invariably 
smooth and tough—never gritt 
nor brittle—they wear more unl- 
formly and last longer than even 
the high-priced foreign-made 
pencils To provide a_ perfect 
pencil for each particular use, 
the makers of 


Dixon's 
American Graphite 


Pencils 


have carefully studied the needs 
of every class of pencil users. 
If your dealer doesn't keep them, 
send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE OO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


KOH*I-NOOR Graces 
OHENOOR Callast al Perel 


We recommend “ KOH-I-NOOR” PENCILS 
They can be had of reo he igh Class Stationer 
and Art Material Dealer in America 


FAVOR RUHL & CO.,, 123 W, HOUSTON STREET 
NEW YORK 
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When you want a house- 
hold commodity that has 
stood the test of time you 
will find yourself asking for 
B. T. Babbitt's Best Soap. 


Made by B. T. BABBITT, NEW YORK. 


BREAKFAST. ‘SUPPER: 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 
CHICAGO A 


AND 


-ALTON 
RAILROAD.4 


Pullman service between and 


HOT SPRINGS. Ark: DENVER.Colo. 


TEXAS, FLORIDA,UTAH. 
CALIFORNIA ano OREGON. 


are mole trip, any portion of 
whic can be nade Chic & Alton, it will 
¥ you to write to the unde eraigne fo or maps, pampb- 
rates, time-tables, 
GEC. J. “CHARLTON, 


and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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QUALITY~"FLAVOR UNEXCELLED PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BEIWEEN 


eA So Different 
because they 


cach offter The languor, irritability, loss of 
] Aw. natural appetite, cough, indiges- 
tion and headache, so coastantly 
complained of nowadays, are al- 
most entirely due to the mistaken 
practice of heaping so much 
woolen on the skin, which would 
soon be braced up by linen.» 
| they ave Gor other. Lien esi Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital, London 
| Brand shirts and collars are perfectly : 
adapted, modeled alike and with cuffs 


| to match, afford a degree of ease and 
solid satisfaction never before experi- 


| the mast Improved methods, Dr. Deimel’s _ Linen- 


| the extreme of quality and workman- 

| ship is guaranteed. Two collars or two 

} uffs cost esc; it doesn’t pay to pay 

| more. Shirts cost $1, $1.50, and $2, de- 
pending on the kind you want. 


The Improved 


G A a T F R exerts such grateful influence upon the 


skin and the millions of nerves imbedded 
The Standard in it, that it causes the most appreciative 
for Gentlemen comment from those who have been 
accustomed to the heat and irritation of 
ALWAYS EASY woolens. 

The Name “BOSTON | All Dr. Deimei’s Linen-Mesh garments 
apg CARTER ”* is stamped bear the above Trade-Mark. If you can- 

on every loop. not obtain them, write to us. Catalogue 


The and sample pieces free. stot vt st 


cuswion ( THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH SYSTEM CO. 
492 Broadway, New York. 
«_CLASP SAN FRANCTSCO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Lies flat to the leg—never 111 Montgomery Street 728 15th Street, N. W. 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 10-12 Bread Street, London, E. C. 
ae ee Do you know that we also manufacture the finest 


dress shields in existence? Can be washed; 


Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, are odorless. A guarantee with every pair. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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WHAT 


POND’S 


INVALUABLE FOR ALL AOHES, PAINS, INFLAMMATIONS, 


OATARRHAL TROUBLE AND PILES, 


GET THE GENUINE. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


EXTRAGT? 


A Family Remedy which, for over 
50 years, has stood the test of time. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


If not, why not purchase one and 
make your teaching twice as effi- 
cient? Alladmit the eye is the only 
medium to reach the brain, and 
pictures impress truths in one-tenth 
the time of oral demonstration. 


Illustrated story books prove such to be the 
case. Try it. We have thousands of sub- 
jects in slides, and make anything desired 


for the purpose. Write for catalogue to— SOUTHERN ALPINE REGION 
AND RETURNING VIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
16 Beekman St., 


Branches: 
Kansas City, Mo., 1017 Walnut St. 
Boston, Mass., 36 Bromfield St. Room 38. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 222 Nicollet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 21: Madison St. 


CHOICE OF MANY ROUTES 


Have you a 


Stereopticon| CHARLESTON |] 


in your School? 


BY THE SEA 


N.E. A. July 7-13, 1900 


RILEY BROS., 


New York City 


VIA THE POPULAR 


INCLUDING THE BEAUTIFUL 


Parlor and Dining Cars on Day Trains 
Palace Sleeping Cars on Night Trains 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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ITHIA 


of Virginia.” 


Springs Nos. 2. 


For) Albuminuria and Bright's Disease 


CHRONIC AND ACUTE. 


Samuel Potter, A.M., M.D., M.R.C.P, London, Professor of the Principles and Practice 
Medicine CONS ancisco,a recognized authori 
én the in his and Surgeons, Sam Materia Medien and: Th 


Vader esd of CHRONIC BR BRIGHT’S Got, same edition, In the citation of reme- 
ding, tp Mineral W 


ESPECIALLY 1 THE BUFEALO LITHIA WATER 


of Virginia, which have many agvocates. 


“& Veritable Antidote 
For Bight’ and heal.” 


wherever medical 
wed of ALBUML ‘of 


the arate aud fritis of Gouty ama 


THIS 


Or. E. ©. Raden Hot Springs 


‘*Bright’s Disease in every 


are ameliorated in 
at all comparable to this 
BUTRALD Lrrvan eae by Groce and genera 


which defy-alf imputation or questions sent to any address. 
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“* Preserbes Health 
* Prolongs Life?’ 


BREAKFAST 


Wollt & Co, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
on Every Package Established 1780. 


WEBER 


~ 


In addition to the ae Styles of Giands 

» and Uprights in the choicest woods; we 
are displaying some’ special ‘designs in 
LOUB. XIV,,. RENAISSANCE, and 
GOLONIAL cases,..apd will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to 
any architectural requiremens. 


Inspection Invited.  Cottespondence Solicited. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS; 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New-York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


485 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SEE 
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“Known the world over. 
tay practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
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